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A Champion Butter Herd of New Jersey Holsteins 


This herd of beautiful Holstein Friesian cows is owned by Frank Roe and son, Sussex county, N J. It is reg- 
istered in the name of the son, H. D. Roe. During July of last summer 38 of these cows made nine and a half 
40-quart cans of milk daily. Some of the older members average 12,000 to 15,000 pounds of milk annually. The heifers 
range from 7000 to 12,000 pounds. There is one three-year-old heifer in the herd which, last year, gave over 13,000 
pounds of milk, while a good member of the same herd has the remarkable record of over 17,000 pounds in ten 
months. The former made 28.24 pounds of butter in one week at last calving as a four-year-old, and over 100 
pounds of milk in gone day. The latter made 27.87 pounds of butter and 92 pounds of milk in same time. Both tests 
were made and verified by an expert from..Cornell experiment station, 
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tlandy Dash for Bob-sleds. 


G. L. CAMPBELL, NEW YORK. 


Hints for a very substantial and handy 
dash for bob-sleds will be found in the 
accompanying illustra- 
tion. The platform of 
the sled is usually 12 
feet long, four feet 
wide, with side pieces 
of hard wood 2% by 
five inches. Inch bass- 
wood boards are used 
for bottom. The stand- 
ards for dash should 
be of hard wood 1% 
inehes thick, 3% feet 
high, eight inches wide 
at the bottom and 
tapering on the back 
side to four  inehes 
wide at the top, as 
shown in the cut, The 
slot should be one inch 
wide and cut to with- 
in six inches of the bot- 
tom. This will allow of an eight-inch bolt 
to secure the dash to the platform. This 
is an important feature. The dashboards 
may be cut any desired width and bolted 
in the slot. This will allow of one or more 
being removed when desired or the whole 
dash can easily be removed. 

ee 


A Unique Bean Pole. 


MORRIS, OHIO. 








ROBERT L. 


The foundation is of one-inch boards and 
12 inches square. The arms are run with 
the grain to make it as strong as possible; 
simple strips, 1x1% inch, will not answer. 
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DETAILS OF BEAN POLE. 


The arms spread about 3% feet, which is 
found sufficient for walking«under com- 
fortably. A round hole for.a mortise will 
not do, as the arms would rotate out of 
line. Bore not less than one-half-inch holes 
for the twine and use coarse wool twine. 

Set the center post when spading the 
ground—each one as? you come to it, six 
feet apart, and in clay soil not less than 16 
inches deep. Set the sticks for the hills 
two feet from centrals on both sidés, and 
two feet apart. I use but one bean to a 
stick. 


——S 


Valuable Grass for Low Lands: 


Low-lying, wet meadows will not produce 
grass. equal in quality and quantity to best 
redtop or timothy, which does better on 
drier land. Prof L. R. Jones of the Ver- 
mont experiment station says that ‘fowl 
meadow grass will thrive and produce a 
good quality of hay on such land. The 
seed of this is difficult to obtain in markets; 
except at high cost, but it can be easily 
gathered from wild plants. 

The following mixture is advised by Prof 
Jones for one acre: Ten pounds timothy, 
six. alsike clover, four recleaned redtop and 
ten pounds fowl meadow grass in chaff. 
These should be sown in midsummer with- 
out a nurse crop, the ground of course be- 
ing carefully prepared and made very fine 
with the harrow. The timothy and redtop 
are apt to predominate for the first two or 
three years, but as they succumb to the 
wetness of the soil, fowl meadow grass 





takes their place and will thereafter oc- 
cupy nearly the whole ground. This is a 
native grass and very hardy. 


Origin of the Sheldon Pear. 


Was the Sheldon pear obtained by bud- 
ding on a thorn root? What makes me 
think so, some sprouts springing from the 
root of a Sheldon Dear tree bear thorns as 
on a thorn bush.—[E. B. - 

The Sheldon pear is said by A. J. Downing 
in his book, The Fruits and Fruit Trees of 
America, to be “an accidental seedling on 
the farm of Norman Sheldon in the town 
of Huron, Wayne Co, N Y.” There is no 
reason to believe that the Sheldon orig- 
inated from setting a pear bud in a thorn 
stock, nor that if such a union had been 
done it would have had any influence on 
the scion. In fact, the thorn stock is some- 
times used instead of quince to make dwarf 
growing trees. The choke or hedge pears 
and French stocks are commonly used for 
budding. These are often very thorny and 
suckers from the original root would ac- 
count for the thorns spoken of above. 

Experiment Station Work—In his recent 
report as director of the office of experi- 
ment stations, department of agriculture, 
Dr A. C. True says there are 57 experiment 
stations in the United States. The total 
income during 1900 was $1,170,857. These 
stations employ 693 persons and during the 
year published 386 bulletins and reports, 
distributed to about 500,000 persons. There 
are about 800 agricultural experiment sta- 
tions and kindred institutions throughout 
the world, They will be described in a bul- 
letin soon to be issued. In regard to the 
farmers’ institute movement in the United 
States and abroad Director True states 
that the department of agriculture should 
give more help to institutes. He urges that 
the office of experiment stations be a cen- 
tral agency for the promotion of the inter- 
ests of institutes and that congress be asked 
for a special appropriation to begin this 
work. He urges the establishment of a 
new bureau to take charge of irrigation in- 
vestigations and other matters relative to 
rural engineering. In this country little 
attention has been given to agricultural 
engineering. 


Use of Beans Abroad—Red kidney are 
used by exporters in West Indian trade in 
preference to white beans, because they 
contain more oil, but are new used for 
eoloring purposes. ‘Foreign beans are used 
in the same channels as domestic.—[8. H. 
& E. H. Frost, New York. 





USEFUL INFORMATION 


Wagon World Awheel. 


Half a million of these steel 
wheels have been sent out on 
our own wagons and to fit other 
wagons. It is the wheel that 
determines the life of any 
wagon, and this is the longest 
liyed wheel made. Do you want 
a low down Handy Wagon to 
use about the place? We will fit 
ont your old wagon with Blec- 
tric Wheels of any size ané 
any shape tire, straight or stag 

gered spokes. No cracked hubs, m@ 

loose spokes, nogatenn tathaes, no resetting. Write te for 
e big new Wheel © Itis free. 
_Biccirie Wheel Coc, Box 86e Quincy, Us 





Double, Bush @ FAS 


2» Double Sweet Peas— 
™ White, Pink, Scarlet, 
Striped. The4 sorts for lic. 
ling Sweet Peas— 
Trails instea of growin 
ht. White, Pink, Yel- 
venderand Scarlet. 
The 3 sorts for lic. 
Bush Sweet Peas— 
Grow in bush form with- 
out syppost. Striped, Lav- 
ender and Brown-red. The 8 sorts for 10c. 
All 12 sorts, one packet each for 20c., postpaid. 
OUR GREAT CATALOGUE of Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New Fruits, 136 
pages, profusely illustrated, large colored plates, FREE. 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.¥. 


FRUIT INSURANCE. 


carey cere Figg lant, vine, etc,, which I sell to be Stronge 
toeeae Heal = gM Dormant Plants. Raspberry. 

Blackberry, Currant, Strawberry, etc. All 
Sy ed ee heeled-in stock, New 1902 F 
Catal 


contains all standard and many new varieties, 


ALLEN L. WOOD, Wholesale Grower, Bochester,i.¥, 


SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL. 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 76 years’ experience, 


STARE BROS., Louisiana, Mo. : Dansville, N.Y. 


I REE Catalogue Free to everybody. 


Sheerin’s Wholesale Nurseries, Dansville, N. Y¥. 











Honest Trees in endless variety. 
Get the best. All stock fumigated. 





PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


POST'S ‘tiem SAP SPOUTS 


GIVE we AIR TRAP 


does it. 
MORE SAP au 


every day for 


MORE DAYS and make 
MORE MONEY tis. 307 


other, and there is a scien- 

tifie reason for it explained - . Z 

in our Free og or ‘ fa 

with samples of each 5 cepts. 

200 delivered atany R. R. station. No, 2, length, 34 in. 
P No. 1, $1.65 


= No. 2, #1.40 
per 100. 
ACCENTS 
WANTED. 
Fifth Avenue, BROOKLYN, N.Y, 


No. 1. Length 33j.in. 
Genuine has signature 


‘oh each label. 


Cc. C. STELLE, 81 








om more Seheors Seoteem than any 


grown Jn mere gardens and tae 


se—- SALZER’S SEEDS NEVER FAIL. 


No matter how poor the soil or inclement the 


4 Seeds 


t weather, Salzer’ 
produce. We ore the largest growers of Vegetable and Farm Seeds, ep- 
erating over 6,000 acres, and hence can make the following unpreeedent- 


“150 Kinds for (6c, Postpaid. 


20 kinds of rarest luscious 

33 = ficent earliest Melons 
 Bhosions Tomatoes 
peerless Lettuce varieties 


pm ra 
6S Sarqeoudly beautiful Flower Seeds 


50 kinds, 
for only — 
16 cents. 


above 150 sorts, which will furnish you Ln vs baskets full of magnifi- 

cent flowers and lots and lots of rare vegetables, together with our great 

poner | telling all about the rarest kind of fruits and flowers, and best | 
seeds—all for 


earliest vegetables and farm 


but 16 ets. in stamps. 





O77 We mail 7 Hardy Bverd! 
2 Hardy Plams,2 Cherries, 
ac hardy es ob oath 


Garden Boses, postpaid, S8e.; 
rabe and 7 Apples—ail 
18 postpaid for $1.60. 


Onur great catalogue, positively worth $100 to every wide ewske gar- 
@ener and farmer, is y tH to you upon reecipt of 5c. postage, or with 


sbove 160 sorts fer but Iéc. 


JOWN A. SALZER SEED COMPARY, La Grosse, Wie. _ 











BURPEE'S 





0) Spas 


If you want the choicest vegetabies or most beautiful flowers 


you should read BURPEE'S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1902,-—<° well known as the 


“ Leading American Seed Catalogue.” 
TO-DAY. Ww. AT 


it is mailed FREE to all. 
cE BURPEE & Co. 


Better send your address 
PHILADELPHIA. 








American Agricultu 


« FARM « MARKETS « GARDEN * HOME « 








“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washingtoa. 


Volume 69 


Fruit Growers on Wheels. 


NE of the liveliest 
meetings ever held on 
the Maryland and Del- 
aware peninsula was 
conducted in a coach on 
the regular train going 
north after the recent 
meeting of the Penin- 
sula horticultural so- 
ciety at Berlin. About 50 of the most active 
members boarded the train after a group 
picture had been taken at the railroad 
station by American Agriculturist. Prof 
W. G. Johnson called the meeting to order, 
stating that he thought the time could be 
profitably spent in discussing topics that 
had not been considered at the meeting. 
Hon P. L. Cannon, lieutenant-governor of 
Delaware, was made temporary chairman, 
and after a brief speech said the meeting 
was open for the discussion of any perti- 
nent topic. It was suggested that the San 
Jose scale problem be considered, as there 
were some members aboard who had made 
a long trip to hear this question discussed 
and were disappointed that the subject had 
not come up. 

By special request Prof Johnson was 
asked to give the results of his experience 
with this pest and briefly review the reme- 
dies in use. He said whale oil soap could 
be applied at the’ rate of two pounds per 
gallon of water on most fruit trees, if the 
spraying was done early in the spring, just 
before the buds opened. This. solutior, 
when applied in midwinter at this strength, 
will seriously injure peach buds, but can 
be used with safety in the spring at the 
same strength even on peaches. He stated 
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that refined kerosene spraying in 25% so- 
lution could be used to good advantage 
early in the spring on all fruits. He con- 
sidered the crude petroleum treatment far 
supertor to either of the other washes and 
recommended its use in 25% solution as an 
early spring. treatment before the buds be- 
gin. to swell. He believes this is one of 
the most reliable sprays. 

Discussing the lime-sulphur-and-salt 
wash he _ stated it was clear from 
recent experiments that the value of 
this material as a spray against 
the ‘scale in eastern orchards had 
been underestimated. He believes the 
time will soon come when it will be used 
extensively throughout the country where 
the scale has a foothold. He stated that 
the lime-sulphur-an&-salt (designated L $8 
S) wash had been successfully used during 
the ‘past year in Delaware, New Jersey, 
Maryland and in Canada. When compared 
with other washes, he stated that the ma- 
terial was much cheaper and from present 
results as effective as anything yet dis- 
covered. The material can be made at a 
cost of about one cent per gallon. The 
ordinary spray pump is used and the cost 
of application would be about the same as 
with any other material. It should be ap- 
plied early in the spring just before the 
buds open. Wherever it has been used the 
past season the most encouraging results 
have been secured. Full instruction for 
preparing and applying the L S S wash 
will be given later in American Agricultur- 
ist. 

Prof Close, horticulturist of the Dela- 
ware experiment station, said he had used 
the L S S wash in Utah with marked suc- 
cess in orchards infested with scale. He 


No. 4 


was also of the opinion that it could be 
applied to good advantage in the east. 
Prof E. Dwight Sanderson thought the 
growers on the peninsula should at least 
use a part of their orchards this spring to 
give the L S S material a thorough trial 
in comparison with the 25% crude petro- 
leum. 

One of the members, O. A. Newton, stated 
that Mr Hill, a neighbor, had used the 
LS 8S wash with good results the past sea- 
son in his orchard. Mr Cannon thought 
the discussion was one of the most valu-~ 
able parts of the convention and called 
upon Charles E. Kingston, freight agent of 
the Pennsylvania railroad, for a continua- 
tion of the subject of transportation of 
perishable products. Mr Kingston stated 
that he was glad that producers were giv- 
ing railroad officials an opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with them and thus 
affording a better opportunity of under- 
standing conditions and adjusting griev- 
ances where they existed. A vote of thanks 
was extended to the Pennsylvania railroad 
company for sending their representative as 
a delegate to this meeting. The speakers 
who took part in the discussion were 
thanked and after a two-hour session of 
the most interesting character, the meeting 
was adjourned. 





Cheese Cured at a temperature not to 
exceed 65 degrees was very much superior 
in quality to that cured at any other 
temperature. This was determined in some 
Canadian tests made at Ontario experiment 
station. The cheese had a better body, was 
more silky in texture, had:a milder flavor, 
retained moisture better and was much 
more palatable. 




















A TEN-TON WAGON LOAD OF MISSISSIPP! COTTON 


Probably the largest wagon load of cotton on record is that pictured in American Agriculturist’s photograph. This extra- 
ordinary load was marketed in Brookhaven last month and consisted of 40 bales with an aggregate weight of 19,218 pounds, 


or an average of 480 pounds cotton per bale. 


The mammoth load was drawn by 16 fine Holstein steers, and attracted much 


attention, affording a good comment on the excellent public roads of Lincoln county, Miss. This load was easily drawn nine 


miles over the public highway. The cotton was sold to John McGrath & Sons at eight cents per pound. 
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Some Characteristics of Corn---l. 


*JAMES ATKINSON, IOWA EXPER STA. 





The first essential is to fix in mind what 
constitutes a good ear of dent corn. This 
of course varies to some extent with va- 
riety and locality, although a few general 
principles may be applied in all cases. One 
of the points of first importance is the ab- 
sence of all flinty appearance. The color of 
both grain and cob should be uniform, this 
character giving some indication that the 
progeny will in all likelihood partake of the 
nature of the parent, not enly in color but 
in other and more essential characteristics. 
So far as possible, ears well covered at tip 
and butt should be chosen for seed. Even 
if these parts in turn are discarded at 
planting time, their very presence indicates 
strong sexual powers in these regions. Bare 
tips may be due to either of two causes. 
Mr Speer thinks they may be due to the 
kernels on the body of the ear taking nour- 
ishment that should be distributed through- 
out the entire length. If this explanation 
is accepted, the rejection of all such ears 
becomes a very important matter. On the 
other hand, it may be due to imperfect pol- 
lination, due to the fact that the silk threads 
from the tip ovules are surrounded in such 
a way by the outer silk as to exclude the 
fertilizing pollen. Even if this be the ex- 
planation, the rejection of bare tipped ears 
is scarcely less important. 

The rows of kernels should be straight 
and well packed together, thus affording the 
least amount of waste space. The kernels 
should also be deep, thus giving a high per- 
centage of corn in the ear. This should be 
between 80 and 90% when dry. I should 
like to call attention to a possible source of 
error in this direction. It is my opinion, 
based upon the observation of a great many 
varieties, that corn may be bred too fine by 
the constant selection of seed from exceed- 
ingly small cobs. There is a certain corre- 
lation of all the parts of the corn plant, and 
beyond certain limits, this must not be dis- 
turbed. I think it is just a question whether 
we should aim to produce 90% under Iowa 
conditions. There seems to be just a little 
danger of rendering a variety a more easy 
prey to the smut fungus by making the se- 
lection too fine in this direction. I am not 
sure that this same condition does not some- 
times favors the production of barren stalks. 

CHARACTER OF CORN ROOTS. 

Few plants have been more thoroughly 
studied by experiment stations of the mid- 
dle west than corn. By the removal of corn 
roots at various stages of growth the ex- 
tent and character of their development 
has become pretty well known. The knowl- 
edge thus obtained sheds some light on the 
manner in which a soil should be prepared 
for the most rapid development of the 
extensive root system. When the stem and 
leaves appear two or three inches above 
the surface, the roots have penetrated to 
a depth of nine inches or one foot when 
the soil is in poorer condition. It then 
begins to shoot out branches in a lateral 
direction as well as downward. King 
found that the roots from two hills of corn 
42° inches apart met and passed 42 days 
after planting, at which time they were 
18 inches deep. Indeed, the fact need 
searcely be rehearsed that corn roots at 
tasseling time occupy almost every inch 
of soil in the surface four or five feet, when 
soil conditions are rignt. 

But it is this soil condition that is the 
all important factor in root development. 
The root system of a corn plant, when 
washed free from soil, may seem a vigorous 
organization, capable of penetrating almost 
any stratum of soil, but the roots that are 
visible in this way are not those,that do 
the pioneer work of feeding the plants. 
The true feeders are hair-like, almost invis- 
ible organs, whose function is to absorb 
water and dissolved plant food. These lit- 
tle feeders cannot penetrate a harsh soil. 





*Extracts from an address before the 
Iowa seed corn breeders. 





FIELD AND BARN : 


By this we mean one that has been so ill- 
treated in the manner of cultivation as to 
have its friable nature destroyed. This 
conditibn may be brought about by the 
exhaustion of vegetable matter which is 
accomplished by continuous cropping with- 
out the addition of manure or any form of 
fertilizer. These feeding roots are also 
unable to penetrate a water soaked soil, so 


-that drainage becomes a necessity on heavy 


soils. That this matter of large root de- 
yelopment is dependent upon a liberal sup- 
ply of food as weil as a favorable physical 
ermvironment is illustrated by a simple 
experiment. If corn is planted in a vessel, 
say one foot in depth, from which the bot- 
tom is removed, and this in turn placed 
over another vessel of soil in which there 
are several partitions, each of which con- 
tains soil of different character, it will be 
found that only those sections of the lower 
vessel will be occupied by roots which con- 
tain a supply of vegetable matter 
and other foods. as well as_ being 
in . good physical condition. In this 
instance plants may seem to have 
an animate choice to send their roots only 
where there is food, but of course the large 
growth is due entirely to the food supply. 
If we bring about «proper conditions for 
root development the top will care of itself. 





Composting Barnyard Manure. 


PROF ANDREW M. SOULE, TENN EXPER STA. 





At the station we purchase a good deal 
of farmyard manure. As this has to come 
from the city where hay of good, bad and 
indifferent quality, and those containing 
many foul weeds are fed, it becomes neces- 
sary for us to compost the manure for three 
reasons. First, to reduce it so it can be 
used in the manure spreader to the best 
advantage; second, to break it down and 
get it in condition where it will yield up 
its plant food most quickly; and third, to 
destroy the foul weed seed. 

There is serious objection to a good deal 
of the manure offered for sale in many 
cities on account of the shavings or saw- 
dust used as bedding. The source of the 
material is chiefly pine, though occasion- 
ally those derived from hard woods are 
used. The shavings and sawdust contair 
little or no fertilizing constituents, and it 
takes a long time to reduce them to avail- 
able forms of plant food. Manure contain- 
ing a large amount of these substances is 
not warth half so much as that where straw 
is used, as we have demonstrated from our 
experiments here. In view of the large and 
increasing amount of such substances used 
as bedding, the matter is worth -the at- 
tention of the farmer, who probably does 
not realize the amount of money he is pay- 
ing for something practically worthless as 
plant ipod. 

In composting the manure, we first select 
a level piece of ground as convenient to 
the field where we propose to use the ma- 
nure as possible. Owing to the fact that 
our prevailing soils are heavy red clays, 
there is not much danger of the plant food 
leaching into the soil, and so comparative- 
ly little is lost in that way. We prefer to 
haul the manure in the winter time when 
work is slack and pile it in compact masses 
about ten feet wide and six to eight feet 
high. With an abundance of rainfall in 
the winter and spring, there is little danger 
of the manure heating. In fact, we have 
never been troubled with fire-fang except 
once or twice in the summer. 

After the compost heap has been com- 
pleted, a large plow is run around the ma- 
nure pile two or three times throwing a 
mass of earth up toward it. The additional 
use of a shovel for a few minutes serves 
to hold the liquid manure within the heap 
and as nearly prevents any loss from leach- 
ing as is possible to do under the circum- 
stances. By this method we are able to 
break down and prepare the manure for 
use as top-dressing on. spring crops or for 
use through the manure spreader on land 
that is to be plowed for corn or other spring 


crops. We have found that composted ma- 
nure gives us quicker results in increased 
crop yield than when put on the ground in 
the raw condition, and as the land is gen- 
erally too wet to allow the direct spreading 
of the manure from the wagon when first 
hauled and we prefer using it through the 
manure spreader anyway, the cost of com- 
posting is slight and the benefits derived 
more than pay for the time and labor of 
handling it. 

It often happens that we have more or 
less rough manure to work up in eur com- 
post heaps, and so we often find it an 
advantage to first put down a heavy layer 
of straw and alternate layers of straw and 
manure in constructng the compost heap. 
Of course, other rough material can be 
used just the same as straw, but the straw 
is a good absorbent and helps to hold the 
liquid manure, and when forked over once 
or twice is broken up by the heating pro- 
cess. The past year a flood swept over a 
portion of our farm and destroyed some 
cereal crops so that they could not be used 
for anything except compost work and they 
have been worked up in the manner sug- 
gested to good advantage. 

A compost heap jis difficult to handle 
successfully in the south in the summer, 
unless so situated that water can be put on 
it quite frequently. If placed in the open 
field it dves not matter how large or com- 
pact the heap may be, it is always sure to 
fire-fang, and that means the loss of ammo- 
nia and should never be tolerated. A heavy 
coating of earth over the heap reduces the 
danger of fire-fang materially as.evapora- 
tion is practically stopped. It is more con- 
venient and better to have the compost 
heap convenient to water,*so it can be 


* sprinkled with a hose or put on with a pail. 





Use of Soil Protecting Crops. 


Cc. B&B. THORNE, DIRECTOR OHIO EXPER STA. 





At the Qhio experiment station crimson 
clover has proved too uncertain to be a 
satisfactory cover crop, our chief difficulty 
being to get a start during the dry weather 
which so generally prevails during the lat- 
ter part of summer... We encounter the 
same difficulty with red clover, sown at that 
time. In fact there seems to be an imcreas- 
ing difficulty in securing a stand of red 
clover, sown at any time. Of the frost- 
resisting leguminous plants which may be 
sown late in summer to gather the later 
formed nitrates, the hairy vetch seems to 
offer the most promise, chiefly because its 
comparatively large seed will permit deeper 
covering and therefore better condition to 
withstand drouth than is practicable with 
the clovers; but. our success has not yet 
been large with this plant. 

Alfalfa is not to be considered in this 
connection, because it requires too long to 
become established. It belongs with red 
clover, as a plant to be started in the early 
spring, but it*should be sown when the 
ground can be tilled and the seed covered 
instead of on the surface as we sow clover. 
The cowpea and soy bean possess every 
requisite for a cover crop except one, they 
cannot endure frost. Their large seed per- 
mits deep covering; they love heat and are 
fairly drouth-resisting; sown any time 
through June or July they will cover the 
ground with a dense growth before frost, 
and being legumes they have the nitrogen 
accumulating power of that order of plants. 
We have adopted the practice of sowing 
soy beans when the clover catch fails, and 
find them a very good substitute for clover, 
but the first: frost kills the plant and thus 
ends its work. We find, however, that the 
ground breaks up in much better condition 
in the spring after having grown a crop 
of soy beans. In discussing cover crops 
rye is not to be forgotten. It is not a 
legume and therefore adds no nitrogen to 
the soil, but no other plant of those men- 
tioned, unless it be the vetch, will more 
effectually save the nitrates which are 
‘probably formed whenever the temperature 
is above the freezing point. 











Agriculture in Argentina--VI. 


STATISTICIAN B. W. SNOW. 





it the La Plata valley were under the 
domination of any of the races of north- 
ern Europe it would to-day be one of the 
greatest agricultural districts in the world. 
The character of its dominant population, 
and still more the character of its govern- 
ment are the impediments to its progress. 
Apparently every possible inducement is 
held out to encourage immigration, yet for 
each 100 immigrants who reach the country 
58 leave it. This record in a country of 
unquestioned natural resources is sufficient 
‘evidence of a radical wrong somewhere. 
It is not far to seek. Injustice and cor- 
ruption in the lower courts, ‘oppression of 
poor settlers by local authorities, insecuri- 
ty of property tmless one has the means to 
placate local police, unjust and unequal 
taxation apparently devised to hamper in- 
dustry, compulsory military service for 
children born in the country of foreign 
parentage, class legislation, and total lack 
of sympathy with the working class, exclu- 
sion of all except the favored few from 
any participation in government are the 
counts in the indictment of Latin-Ameri- 
can government in Argentina. Under such 
conditions it is little wonder that advices 
from immigrants now in the country are 
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Latin-American ideas of government. 
written constitution and statute enactments 
generally are fair enough on their face; 
the trouble lies in failure to square practice 
with theory. There is evidence that the 
national government is working very grad- 
ually toward a more satisfactory plane, but 
it is in provincial and especially local 
government, administered by a class of un- 
progressive natives who are wholly out of 
sympathy with industry and who regard 
official position and the taxing power it 
carries as. a personal prerogative. The 
greatest abuses exist, and unfortunately 
the national government lacks either 
strength or disposition to correct the evil. 
THE SECREC OF ARGENTINE COMPETITION. 


The rapid development of the wheat ex- 
port trade of Argentina between 1890 and 
1895, in the face of comparatively low 
prices, attracted much attention in the 
United States and led to a wide belief that 
in the new country wheat would be pro- 
duced so cheaply.as to seriously threaten 
our position in the world’s:markets. Much 
stress was laid upon the claim that the 
ability to produce cheap wheat resulted 
from the fact that the currency of the 
country being depreciated in value, the 
grain was grown upon a paper basis and 
sold in the open market on a gold basis, 
the grower thus securing the difference 











HORTICULTURE--AGRICULTURE BUILDING, WISCONSIN COLLEGE 


The joint horticulture-agriculture physics. building, with greenhouses, at the Wis- 


consin agricultural college, shown in this picture, cost $43,000. * 
greenhouses in the rear is devoted to horticulture. € 
windmill and with peculiarly constructed greenhouses in the rear, 


The left wing with 
The right wing with tower and 
is devoted-to the 


physics and mechanics of the farm. Over 300 long course and short course agricul- 
tural students are trained annually in this building. 


potent in preventing the coming of others. 

Another radical check to development has 
been the method pursued in alienating the 
public lands. Instead of -an equitable 
_homestead system, which would settle the 
country with small land owners, the public 
domain was granted in vast concession to 
favored individuals and the colonizing left 
to them. This, and the ownership of vast 
holdings by a comparatively small number 
of families, acquired through  potitical 
power during the early turbulent history 
of the country, has given a rural popula- 
tion of renters and tenants instead of, as 
should be the case in a new country, a 
land-owning citizenship. It is this tenant 
population with no ties to bind it with the 
soil or institutions of the country, that is 
drifting from place to place, opening new 
land and then abandoning it instead of 
practicing agriculture upon a _ rational 
scale. 

Before there can be any revival of immi- 
gration upon such a scale ag the country 
needs, there must be a radical change in 





in value between gold and“@he currency of 
the country; and it was solemnly argued 
that by some such financial legerdemain 
or trick of bookkeeping the Argentine farm- 
er gecured such an advantage as would en- 
able him to distance all competitors. 


As the fall in the value of the currency 
of the country came suddenly, it is un- 
doubtedly true that for a ‘year or two, 
while wages and domestic values were ac- 
commodating themselves to the lower value 
of the national currency, wheat growing 
was stimulated. But as soon as wages and 
other charges incident to the growing of 
the crop reached a level corresponding 
to the value of the money with which they 
were paid, a level which is always main- 
tained between money and the things which 
it buys, the effect of a depreciated currency 
became injurious instead of helpful to the 
producer. He was then forced to struggle 
with a fluctuating currency, which intro- 
duced a gambling risk into every financial 
transaction in which he engaged. 


That the stimulating effect upon wheat 
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growing of a sudden depreciation of Ar- 
gentine currency was much over-rated, is 
evidenced by the fact that during the same 
period the adjoining republic of Uruguay, 
whose currency has been continuously 
maintained upon a gold basis, increased its 
‘wheat production at a rate almost as rap- 
idly as did her neighbor. For several years 
the value of the currency of the country has 
been fairly stable, and the question of gold 
premium may be dismissed as not being an 
appreciable factor in Argentine wheat™pro- 
duction. 

The whole secret of Argentine’ ability to 
produce grains cheaply lies in the low scale 
of living of those connected with agricul- 
ture. The homes of wheat and corn grow- 
ers are huts whose walls are built of sod 
and mud, thatched with grass, without win- 
dows or chimneys, floorless and scarcely 
less primitive than the skin or bark tepees 
of the Indian native. The lowest slum dis- 
trict of an American city cannot show 
worse conditions surrounding family life 
The food supply is in keeping and in the 
lack of variety and quality is below any 
standard conceivable in this country. 
Neither climate nor fashion require cloth- 
ing more than enough to barely cover na- 
kedness. Of society or entertainment there 
is nothing, and country life is mean and 
without pleasure. Living upon such a scale, 
without ambition for self or children be- 
yond the avarice of laying up money, the 
Italian wheat grower can produce wheat, 
at what he considers a profit, to sell at far 
lower figures than the cereal has _ yet 
touched._ 


[Conclusion of Series.] 





Maintain Flow of Milk—The serious 
question of keeping up the flow of milk 
with high priced feeds has been studied at 
the Kansas experiment station.* Prof D. 
H. Otis in a recent bulletin gives it as his 
opinion that is will pay to keep up the 
flow of milk. He made some tests to deter- 
mine the feeding value of wheat straw, 
ground wheat and cottonseed meal. As 
the cows had been fed alfalfa hay previous 
to the experiment they did not take readily 
to wheat straw. During the period of the 
test, which covered 30 days, three cows 
consumed $5.96 worth of feed and produced 
$9.55 worth of butter fat. The total profit’ 
was $3.59, or a profit of $1.19 per cow. In 
the above account the skimmed milk is 
used to offset the cost of hauling. With 
good management it will more than do so. 
This experiment represents an éxtreme 
case, as nearly every farmer has some 
kafir corn, fodder, millet, sorghum, red 
clover, alfalfa oats, hay, or even oat straw 
which he can use in place of wheat straw 
with much better results. Any of these 
rough feeds will enable the dairyman to 
reduce the amount of grain needed. Where 
red clover or alfalfa is available, little or 
no cottonseed meal is required. 





The Cantal Cheese of France in shape 
is like a cask, or ah English cheddar, often’ 
two feet high and 18 inches in greatest di- 
ameter. It is solid, well pressed, but the 
curd is not cooked and the body is soft 
and white, like an uncured cheddar. The 
exterior of these cheese is dressed so as te 
have a white, chalky appearance. They 
weigh from 60 to 100 pounds and are re- 
garded as of second quality in the Pafis 
markets.—_[Maj Henry E. Alvord, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 





Cheap Pork—Where Bermuda grass and 
cowpeas will grow’ and do well pork can. 
be raised for almost nothing. These two 
crops, with the help of artichokes, will 
make the best of pork with the aid of only 
a little grain. The artichokes will last from 
late fall until early spring, then will come 
the Bérmuda grass, followed by the cow- 
peas. A little grain should be fed every 
day. Corn meal and wheat fed in eque! 
parts is best with corn the last six week 
of fattening. , 
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Hatching and Raising Early Chicks. 


EXPERIENCE OF MRS LEONARD JOHNSON OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, SWREPSTAKES PRIZE WINNER 
IN OUR POULTRY CONTEST. 


On January 1, 1900, there were 83 hens and 
two males in my flock, the latter White 
Plymouth Rocks. One was a yearling cock 
used the preceding summer, of very blocky 
shape and very yellow skin, beak and legs. 
he other was a June hatched cockerel, 
raised from my own stock under first-class 
conditions. The cockerel was more of the 
Leghorn type of White Plymouth Rock, but 
had the yellow skin and legs that I like 
in my market poultry. My hens are almost 
all high-grade Rocks, Barred or White. 
There ‘are a few with Minorca blood, kept 
because of their laying qualities. 

All of the eggs set early in the year were 
marked on the larger end, with pen and 
ink, with the name of the hen which had 
laid it. In most cases I knew from actual 
Sbservation that the eggs would prove fér- 
tile. Almost all the early chicks were sired 
by the cockerel, which was seven months 
old when the eggs were set. Most of the 
eggs were from two-year-old hens. Some- 
times all the eggs from one hen hatched, 
sometimes only a part, and in the case of 
three old White Rocks none hatched, al- 
though a number were set at different 
times. The plumage of these hens remained 
as white and immaculate as if they had 
just finished molting. I have learned that 
these clean, unruffied hens are either 
mighty poor layers or never permit the 
attention of the males. Eighteen eggs laid 
by an early hatched pullet in January pro- 
duced 18 chickens. Pullet eggs were usually 
more fertile than those from hens. I saw 
no difference in the chicks. 

The hens were set where they had laid. 
It is risky removing broody hens in the 
winter to strange quarters, for the eggs 
chill so quickly. As only a small part of 
the flock is laying and the hens set are 
almost always old ones, they are not dis4 
turbed to any extent. As soon as the first 
egg was chipped, the box with hen and 
eges was carried carefully into my kitchen. 
Once in a while the hen, alarmed, would 
Step off the eggs and make for the hen 
house, when I would leave her for ten or 
15 minutes hunting for her nest, and as a 
rule when [I finally caught her and brought 
her back to her eggs she was glad enough 
to cover them. By doing this every egg 
that céntained a chick hatched, very few 
were killed by the heh, and I had a chance 
to study the whole operation comfortably. 

When the chicks were a day old the hen 
was greased with pure melted lard close 
to the skin and from the crown of her 
head to her legs. To do this I spread an old 
bag on my lap, confining the hen’s legs 
between my knees. The feathers were 
pushed back with one hand, the grease 
applied to the skin with the other. To 
treat the breast I laid her on her back. 
It took about half an hour to perform the 
job, but if the thing was thoroughly done, 
no further treatment for body lice was 
necessary for her flock of chicks. Not only 
all the lice but all the louse eggs were 
destroyed. Broilers when killed three 
months later were perfectly free from ver- 
min. I need hardly state here that a lousy 
hen will not raise many chickens in the 
winter, nor that the few raised will prove 
acceptable broilers. Pure lard used in this 
way will not injure the chicks in the slight- 
est degree. Of course I don’t place them 
in a cold building immediately afterward; 
I should consider that risky. 

I have a good sized box, the floor covered 
thickly with cut clover hay, in a sunny win- 
dow of the kitchen where they stay with 
their mother for four or five days. The 
litter is changed every day. Here they run 
about and scratch for their oatmeal! and are 
quite strong when removed to an outdoor 
coop or house. By -changing the litter all 

junpleasant odors are avoided, there is na 
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dampness, and the grease on the hen’s 
feathers is rubbed off. Water is given in 
the metal tops used on Mason fruit jars. 

Of the 36 eggs set January 8, only 12 were 
from my hens; 11 hatehed and ten were 
raised. The other 24 were. White Wyan- 
dots and were no doubt chilled coming here 
in a common basket and open wagon. Nine 
hatched and five were raised. Two hens 
were used, both placed in the roosting room 
of the scratching shed house. These hens, 
being the same age, didn’t quarrel with 
each other nor injure each other’s chicks, 
but in the flock hatched three weeks later, 
a hen and pullet were placed together and 
the hen tried to cover all-the chickens. 
There were 30 at the start, which, of course, 
she couldn’t do successfully in such cold 
weather, and half of them died simply 
from cold. It is always risky confining two 
hens in the same room with chickens. I 
intended keeping the hens in small boxes, 
letting the chicks have the run of the room, 
but could not keep the boxes clean and dry 
enough. 

When the first brood was three weeks old 
they were placed in. the shed to make room 
for the second brood. They were shut up 
in boxes at night, but in the daytime they 
ran out of doors with the hens, even when 
most of the ground was covered with snow, 
Being free from lice, they were pretty well 
feathered at six weeks, when one of the 
hens deserted them. The other took charge 
for two weeks longer. When the third 
brood was hatched, the second. was trans- 
ferred to the shed, and then I found I had 
reached the limit, as the hen with brood 
No 2 worried the older chicks, and one of 
the hens with brood No 3 proved very 
vicious to the chicks she thought were not 
hers. Seventy per cent of the three broods 
survived, but I am sure many more would 
have lived if each hen could have had a 
separate room. Cracked corn, whole wheat, 
pinhead oatmeal and stale bread were fed. 
For green food they had the wheat sown 
in yards in fall. This they began to eat 
when only two weeks old. 

The other broods were placed in small 
coops outdoors. These coops were made 
from store boxes. They had double pitched 
roofs, projecting as far as possible in front 
and back. They were covered with tarred 
paper, and were open only infront. Narrow 
slats, which could be removed, closed the 
front, leaving a space for the chicks to run 
in and out. These coops were light, warm 
and waterproof. They rested on two thick 
joists laid on the ground, and the floors were 
always dry. 

About April 1 all the chicks with hens 
were allowed full liberty, and although I 
tried to prevent it, some of the hens would 
scratch along the fence where the gape 
worms flourish, and their flocks were deci- 
mated by that disease. About the time I 
thought the hens wanted to leave their 
flocks, I drove them at night into the 
scratching shed house until they went there 
voluntarily, so that, by the middle of May, 
all the early ehickens roosted in there and 
the small coops were occupied by later 
broods. 





Country-Wide Use of Green Cut Bone. 


There is nothing like green cut bone to 
make little chicks feather out quickly. I 
also found steamed wheat better .than any- 
thing else. I tried to make them grow rap- 
idly and tried both corn and soft mash of 
bran and meal.—{Mrs D. MacDonald, New 
Haven County, Ct. 

An anvil and old ax are kept in the an- 
nex of the poultry house and all the broken 
dishes, clam shells, bones, ete, are saved 
and pounded up.—iMrs J. I. Marvin, 
Rensselaer County, N Y. 

Ground bone, as coarse as grains of 
wheat, makes a good grit and is valuable 
in the manure. I used decomposed gran- 
ite whenever it could be obtained—[M. L. 
Moore, Douglas County, Ore. 

I do not feed much cut green bone, not 
being able to secufe the bones. As a sub- 











chicken 


bone, 
swhich runs much higher in nitrogen and 
the chickens like it better. I find it takes 
from ten to 15 days for the feed to make 
any change in the egg production.—[James 
Bell, Kent County, Md. 


stitute I give granulated 
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A House with No Drafts. 


I. B. KOONS, PENNSYLVANIA. 








I have always.had success in poultry 
keeping, with the exception of being 
troubled more or less with roup, which has 
done much damage to my flecks from time 
to time. I believe this was due to improper 
ventilation which I think I have now over- 
come. The house here illustrated is perfect 
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VENTILATOR FOR HENHOUSE. 


in ventilation, at least I have had no trouble 
with roup since the hens were housed in it. 
The upper part in which the fowls roost is 
made as air-tight as possible, the walls 
being covered with tarred paper, so that no 
air can come in from below or at the sides. 

The ventilator draws out air from below 
the hens, while at the top or peak of the 
room I have made an opening in the ven- 
tilator to draw out all the foul air from 
the compartment in which the hens roost. 
There is no draft around hens and in the 
morring their roosting place smells as clean 
as at night. They are very healthy, lay 
well and have had no sick fowls in the 
flock since I used this system. The house 
is 10x12 feet, with a dust pen 2x7 feet, cov- 
ered with glass. I keep 40 hens in this 
house and they have a run of about one- 
quarter acre. 





Raise More Poultry. 


M. M. JOHNSON, NEBRASKA: 





One time a rich farmer told me that the 
best time to go into stock or grain was 
when everybody wanted to quit. He 
didn’t own all the land that joined him, but 
he did own several hundred acres of good 
farming land and he held a first mortgage 
on a lot more. Outside of this particular 
notion of his, he was just like other people. 
The indications are good that those who 
raise poultry the coming season, and lots of 
it, will get a. good price. On account of 
the ‘drouth throughout the corn belt the 
past season, thousands of farmers gathered 
up and sold everything that would eat corn 
and was salable, and the hens did not es- 
cape the sacrifice. 

An extensive poultry buyer told me re- 
cently that his business paid better than 
ever, although he had to cover twice as 
much territory to get 2 carload. This indi- 
cates a shortage in poultry ani to such an 
extent that the poultry raisers will be for- 
tunate until the demand is supplied, which 
will take at least two years of our best 
efforts. 





Pacers, while very popular for track 
horses, are not suitable for park, coach or 
carriage horses, nor city saddle horses 


where the Walk, trot and canter are the 
common gaits. Neither are they desirable 
for the highest type of gentlemen’s drivers. 








Long Tongued foney Bees. 


For several years there has been a fad 
among beekeepers to breed a strain of ‘bees 
with long tongues, to enable them to make 
use of red clover blessoms. It is difficult 
to say how much, if any, increase, has 
been made in the length of bees’ tongues 
by selection. in this way where only the 
parent on one side can be controlled, but 
entomologists believe that not much has 
been accomplished. A paper on this sub- 
ject was given by Prof C. P. Gillette of 
the Colorado agricultural college at the 
recent Colorade beekeepers’ convention. He 
stated that he had measured the tongues 
“of many bees obtained from different sec- 
tions of the country, and also from Eu- 
rope. 

The honey bee’s tongue is a complex or- 
gan, being made up of a number of parts. 
Prof Gillette found a variation of only .03 
of an inch in the length of tongue of dif- 
ferent bees, yet some bees have a much 
jonger tongue reach than others. In ital- 
fan bees, the tongue reach: varies from .15 
to .22 inch, in common black bees from .135 
to .19, in Cyprians from .19 to .23, in Carnio- 
lans from .21 to .22, and in Apis Dorsata 
the tongue reach was .1§ inch in all speci- 
mens. Bumblebees had a tongue varying 
from .45 to .68 inch, or more than twice as 
long as honey bees, while their reach was 
from .29 to .88 inch. 


Se 


Money in Broilers—I market my young 
stock as soon as they reach 1% to two 
pounds weight. I think there is more 
money in broilers on a large or #mall scale 
than any other way of handling poultry. 
I also have a lime of fancy stock, and 
would advise the breeding of broilers, fancy 
stock, eggs for market, and in fact all kinds 
of poultry. The eggs I sell at market prices 
are from fancy stock, birds that will not 
score below 90, but I remove the male bird. 
When one has the: room I think it best 





to combine the raising .of broilers with. 


fancy stock, becamse the fancy stock will 
produce the rest of.the business, and your 
profit will be greater—[J. B. Palmer, 
Wayne County, Mich. 





The Shetland Pony originated in 
Shetland isles off the north coast of Scot- 
land. The ponies are largely used in the 
northern countries for working in the mines 
and in places where it is impossible for the 
larger horses to work. Their hardihood 


and heavy coat enable them to withstand | 


the extreme cold and dampness of these 
climates, These characteristics follow 
them when imported into this country. ‘This 
hardihood, together with their extreme do- 
cility, \renders them well adapted for the 
use of children, as well as great favorites 
with the ladies. 





A Coop for Chicks—One of the simplest 
form of chicken coops is. shown in the il- 
lustration and can be 
put together by any- 
one with a few min- 
utes’ labor. The sides 
should be made steep 
enough to carry off 
the rain easily and 
should be about 25 
inches long. These 
simple little coops will last several years.— 
[L. M. Annable, Pennsylvania. 








Winter Eggs—The secret of winter eggs 
is comfortable roosting quarters, whole- 
some food and exercise. Nothing equals 
green cut bone to put an edge on after 
good grain has been supplied. e 





Raising Big Fowls—I raise Light Brah- 
mas and Buff Cochins and never have any 
trouble inf getting them up to weight for 
the early shows. 
uary for the last three years were hatched 
net before the middle of May. I have had 
a Light Brahma cockerel weigh 11% 


pounds at nine months old and a Buff 
Cochin pullet 8% pounds at nine months 


. 
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My prize winners in Jan-. 
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vid. I feed ali the green cut bone I can get, 
which varies in quantity, sometimes an 
ounce per day per fowl. I have never had 
it hurt them where they were used to it.— 
{Mrs E. C. Carpenter, Sioux County, Iowa. 





An Ideal Breed—In the Buff Plymouth 
Rocks, we have an ideal made breed. It 
took some years to get them right, but 
to-day they breed as true as the original 
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Barred Plymouth Rocks. They are, I be- 
lieve, a little more domestic than either 
the Barred or White Rocks and every 
good thing which can be said about Ply- 
mouth Rocks must include the Buffs. There 
is a great demand for the Buffs and the 
rivairy among prominent breeds to produce 
the best has given the Buffs a very strong 
position in the poultry world.—[George B. 
Ellis, Missouri. 
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Lack of Exercise prevents many fowis 
from laying eggs in winter. Make them 
scratch for their grain by scattering it in 
several inches of leaves and straw. 
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200-Egg incubator 
for $12-80 


Perfect in construction and 
yr every fertile 














Free Catalog, 


L, A. Banta,” Ligonier, Ind. 
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INCUBATORS = BROODERS 


BEST HOT WA WATER PIPE SYSTEM 

— durable, economical and safe Hatch- 
es stronger and more chickens from 100 eggs 
than any other. Prices reasonable. 96-page 
iHustrated catalog of Incubators, Brooders, 
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poultry operations by buying an incubator of tested merit and 
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Prize Potatoes Grown Under Straw. 





The Snowflake potatoes shown in the il- 
lustration won the first prize at the In- 
diana state fair last fall. While not per- 
fect specimens, they were good for this 
year, and have the distinction of being 
grown under straw. The owner and ex- 
hibitor, J. D. Whitesides of Johnson county, 
Says he selects the best soil he has for 


_ potatoes—a rich, sandy loam. 


The ground is plowed eight to ten inches 
deep and thoroughly pulverized. Furrows 
30 inches apart are made for the rows. The 
seed potatoes are cut to two eyes and 
planted 16 inches apart. Just as the pota- 
toes begin to come through, the ground is 
harrowed down perfectly smooth and cov- 
ered with straw to a depth of ten or 12 
inches. Cover when ground is moist if pos- 
gible. No further attention is needed until 


digging time. 


Successful Peach Culture. 


Ss. S. VOORHEES, SOMERSET CO, N J. 








The quality of the soil is of first impor- 
tance. A gravelly or clay loam with por- 
ous subsoil is best. Any ground that is 
high and dry and will grow wheat success- 
fully will answer for the peach. If the soil 
lacks anything the grower must discover 
this and supply it. In selecting trees I 
would go to a reliable nursery and choose 
those sorts that have been grown most suc- 
cessfully in my neighborhood. 

Previous to planting the trees I would 
have the land in clover. Turn under the 
clover sod, prepare it thoroughly and set 
the trees 15 to 20 feet apart. Dig large 
holes so that there will be abundance of 
room for the roots and cut off all broken 
or superfluous roots, filling in first with fine 
rich soil. Prune quite severely the first 
year and cut back to five buds the second 
year. Start out the branches three or four 
feet from the ground. Have the top of the 
tree egg shaped with the small end up. I 
believe in pruning severely. When the trees 
begin to bear, thin out the fruits. I have 
trees which produce 300 peaches each year 
and give better returns than if more were 
left on. Thinning can be done in June by 
hand picking or striking the limbs a sharp 
blow. The poorest fruit will always fall 


off. Remove the brush at once after prun- 


ing. If pruning is properly done the 
branches can be raked up with the horse 
rake. 

CULTIVATION AND FERTILIZING, 

The first year’s cultivation may be that 
necessary to the production of a crop of 
corn in the orchard. After the first year 
I would not ailow any other crop to be 
grown. By the third year one basket of 
fruit from each tree should be expected. 
With a suitable cultivator one man can go 
over 12 acres in eight hours. Begin culti- 
vating as early as possible in the spring 
and quit by the middle of July. I usually 
go over my orchards about eight times in 
the season. The worst enemy to young 
trees is the borer. I remove several inches 
of soil from about the base of the tree 
and pour in a pint or two of the following 
mixture. Carbolic acid one pint, soft soap 
one pint, sulphur one-half pint, hot water 
five gallons. 

In applying fertilizers I use a little lime, 
about 25 bushels the second year and sow 
crimson clover before the last cultivation. 
When the trees are four to six years old 
I add a little extra lime. When they begin 
to bear, I apply 250 pounds of muriate of 
potash and 250 pounds of dissolved bone per 
acre in May. Before this very little fertil- 
izer is necessary. To produce large crops 
of fruit, trees must be fed. Wood ashes 
are excellent. Late spring frosts may be 
largely avoided by planting on high dry 
land. Dry weather with occasional show- 
ers is best during the fruit season: Fruit 
of a high flavor is produced under these 
conditions, but if the weather is moist and 
damp the quality of the fruit is poor. Stump 


- soil more 


stands bad weather better than any other 
variety. 
PICKING AND MARKETING, 

In picking I use ladders and do not climb 
into the tree. The time of picking will de- 
pend somewhat on the weather. If it is 
clear and dry, I allow the fruit to get ripe, 
but if the weather is unfavorable I pick 
when I can. After picking the peaches 
are taken to the fruit house, graded care- 
fully into three grades and the baskets 
filled rounding full. Sending to a commis- 
sion man is an easy way to market fruit, 
but as 1 am only 20 miles from Newark and 
have hard stone roads all the way, I find it 
more satisfactory to use my own wagons 
for marketing. As to the profits of peach 
growing I have about 25 acres in orchard, 
the trees of which are 9, 14 and 16 years 
old. My sales beginning with 1901 were as 
follows: 

ANNUAL PEACH SALES AND RETURNS. 


1891 4,505 baskets $1,925 
1892 7,132 a 5,700 
1893 7,440 - 2,250 
1894 6,583 ge 2,960 
1895 5,100 e 3,405 
1896 300 “ 250 
1897 7,500 3: 2,600 
1898 800 “ 500 
1899 7,070 ” 5,600 
1900 7,400 “ 2,810 


For the enfire period, I sold 46,321 bas- 
kets for $25,190. The average for the nine 
years was 5146 baskets, which brought me 





FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


cowpeas. The real values of these two 
plants are known to but few and appre- 
ciated by a less number. They are the sal- 
vation for the owners of poor land on this 
pennsula.’ In growing fruit, if wé want to 
succeed, we must have a love for the busi- 
ness. I have seen a few well cared for 
orchards and thousands that have been 
seriously neglected. Don’t give the inspec- 
tors so much work in the old neglected 
orchards, but clean them out and start new 
ones. The growing of fruit for market is 
becoming more profitable business every 
year. 

An acre of land recently sold for $400 in 
West Virginia, on which apples will be 
planted. One of our Delaware friends paid 
$100 per acre for land for Kieffer pears. 
His Reeves Favorite peach trees five years 
old paid $4.50 per tree. These men are fruit 
growers and know what they are doing. 
They do not stand off and say growing 
fruit does not pay; it does pay, when the 
right man has the plow handle at the 
right place and uses his brain. It has been 
said repeatedly that the best flavored 
peaches in the country are grown on the 
peninsula. Other states are saying theirs 
are equal to ours. Let ours be the stand- 
ard for quality and never give away the 
reputation won by our forefathers. Stick 
to our own homes if we want to succeed. 
Here we understand conditions. Let us 
make our homes more attractive and keep 





SNOWFLAKE POTATOES 


on an average $2800. Taking into account 
the labor, fertilizer, etc, I find that my 
peach orchard for the time noted gave me 
an annual net return of $46,50 per acre. The 
crop of 1900, from 10 acres of 15-year-old 
and 10 of 10-year-old trees, was as follows: 
Baskets, 7400; gross receipts, $2810; net re- 
ceipts, $1412; actual net, -$1052, or an aver- 
age per acre of $52.60. Peaches were very 
low during the season. Peaches from these 
orchards were awarded the first prize for 
the best flavored fruits shown at the Co- 
lumbian exposition. Some of the varieties 
grown are Stump, Old Mixon, Crawford, 
Elberta and Susquehanna. Were I to plant 
another orchard I would select some others 
and would discard some of these. 





Pointers for Fruit Growers and Legislators 


*ORLANDO HARRISON, WORCESTER COUNTY, MD 





Throw off the old cry of hard times and 
let us start at the root and cultivate our 
and, thoroughly. What is 
thorough cultivation? Not going over the 
land four times in a season but forty if 
necessary. Cultivate the soil, grow part of 
youg. own fertilizer in crimson clover and 





*Abstract of an address read at the recent 
meeting of the Peninsula horticultural so- 
ciety at Berlin, Md. 


GROWN UNDER STRAW 


the: boys on the farm. He is needed to, 
make the farm pay. He can help develop 
a better system of thinning, grading and 
packing and help plant the lawn and orna- 
ment the home. Give him a chance at the 
agricultural college, where we ought to 
have one of the foremost horticultural de- 
partments in America. As taxpayers we 
are entitled to better horticultural stand- 
ing at our agricultural college. We want 
our money spent where it can be seen. My 
observaton and experience teaches me that 
a first-class horticulturist should always 
be abreast with the. times and ready to 
engage in any branch of his business when 
the circumstances demand it. 





Secret of Successful Fruit Marketing— 
At a recent horticultural meeting J. H. 
Hale of Connecticut and Georgia stated 
that the one main point of his success in 
growing and marketing fruit was in get- 
ting the men who handle his. product to 
visit his orchards. He makes it a point to 
have commission men visit his orchards 
and thoroughly explain to them fiis meth- 
ods of culture and his system of packing and 
marketing. In this way he brings the mid- 
dlemen in close touch with his interests, 
and they are in a better position to under- 
stand-the good qualities of the fruit and 
make. their sales accordingly. 














Sub-irrigation for Forcing Tomatoes. 


A system of sub-frrigation for growing 


tomatoes under giass has been installed 
by Dr Jabez Fisher of Massachusetts, a 
pioneer in forcing vegetables. His method 
is thus described in a report of the Massa- 
chusetts horticultural society: A house 105 
feet long and 18% feet wide contained 299 
plants ‘of Sutton’s Best of All. The fruit 
ripened 120 days from planting the seed. 
Single seeds were planted in 3%-inch pots 
at various times from October 1 to Novem- 
ber 10, and the pots were set in shallow zine 
pans, in which was kept at all times about 
an inch of water. Wher the plants began 
to crowd one another they were transferred 
to their permanent position without dis- 
turbing the ball of roots. 

The soil was a mixture of half-decayed 
sods and horse manure in equal propor- 
tions, put together some months previously 
and shoveled over several times durimg the 
summer. This soil was placed in bottom- 
less boxes of sheet iron or wood; stamfling 
in zinc pans or on cement bottoms, so ar- 
ranged that water could be supplied to the 
outsides of the boxes and be taken up by 
capillary action as the plants might re- 
quire. The moisture was not kept up sim- 
ply by the supply of water in this way, 
but actual standing water, averaging an 
inch in depth, was present during the en- 
tire life of the plants. Most of the boxes 


were 24 inches long, 18 inches wide and 
seven inches deep, thus. containing three 
square feet of surface, and each one held 
three plants, giving to each. plant .one 
square foot. 

The soil, made up of. vegetable matter 


in large proportion, was placed in the boxes 
only four inches deep and without the 
slightest compacting, the object being to 
keep it as porous and spongy as possible, 
and no water was ever applied to the sur- 
face. The plants were trained to a single 
stem perpendicularly to the roof, and 
thence up to the roof until they reached 
others, giving each one from seven to eight 
feet in length. Each third lateral was al- 
lowed to grow and produce a single clus- 
ter of fruit, thus doubling the number of 
clusters on the main stem. There were six 
rows of plants, and the plants were 21 
inches apart in the row. The first fruit 
was marketed March 2, and the last June 


< 
27. * 


Twice during the season a single inch of 
soil was applied as a top-dressing, with 
a quantity of a complete fertilizer added. 
The whole settled so that the depth at the 
close did not exceed five inches, or 720 cu- 
bie inches to each plant, having a produc- 
tive capacity of about 15 pounds of fruit. 
I have learned that a larger quantity of 
this soil is likely to produce an over-luxu- 
riant growth that is detrimental to the set- 
ting of fruit, especially in the deficient sun- 
shine of the short days of winter. 


*WILLIAM P. CRAIG. 








It is safe to say that it is necessary to 
test and raise 1000 or more seedlings in 
order to secure one that will, by its own 
merits, secure a place more or less promi- 
nent as a commercially valuable carnation. 
The culture of the carnation is being so 
rapidly improved that it ts not possible to 
name a single variety that was largely 
grown since years ago when this society 
was organized.- At that time Grace Wilder 
and Portia represented the highest stand- 
ard of culture, and what chance would they 
have in competition with the leading vari- 
eties of to-day? ° 

It is a matter of great regret that there 
have not been more roses of importance in- 
troduced in the last decade. While we 
have at least a dozen varieties of carna- 
tions which can be grown in quantity, and 
it has been said all at a profit, there are 
practically now only four roses in anything 
like common use. Now that there is a so- 





*From an address delivered before a 


meeting of the American carnation society. 


WINTER GARDENING 








ciety devoted to the interests of the rose, 
growers will be encouraged to devote time 
to the crossing of varieties with a view of 
raising new shades of color which shall 
be fitting companions for the Bride and 
Bridesmaid, and perhaps it is not too- much 
to hope that a white or pink rose shall 
be raised which shall be in the class with 
the magnificent and peerless American 
Beauty. 
Soe ees 

Threshing Cowpeas—Cowpeas are exten- 
sively raised here and they are becoming 
more and more popular each year. As stock 
feed they are valuable and are also highly 
prized as,soil renovators. The question of 
seed is a serious one... In this part of the 
country the seed is usually picked and 
hulled by hand. This process is slow and 
expensive. Has anyone had experience in 
running peas through a common grain 
thresher? If so, how should the machine 
be arranged. The Whippoorwill is the best 
variety if seed only is wanted, but it rots 
easily during wet weather. Black is the 
best for planting in- corn for both seed 
and hay. Never plant cowpeas until the 
ground is thoroughly warm.—[George N. 
Spradling, Arkansas. 





To Preserve Native Trees—A very 
worthy enterprise has been started through 
the generosity of Misses Olivia and Caro- 
line Phelps Stokes for the preservation of 
native plants. Three thousand dollars has 
been donated and placed under the manage- 
ment of the New York botanical garden. 
This is to be known as the Stokes fund 
and the annual income is to be used for 
prizes for essays on. the preservation of 
wild plants of all kinds. The prizes are 
$50, $30 and $20 each, and the essays are to 
be submitted not later than February L 
Further information and details regarding 
this movement can be had by addressing Dr 
N. L. Britton, Director New York Boiani- 
cal Garden, Bronx Park, New York. 





Potatoes may be sprayed six times at a 
cost of $6 per aere. Prof Galloway of the 
department of agriculture thinks, that in 
view of the increased yield and quality, 
growers are warranted in spending this 
much money for spraying. 

Parchment Paper dipped into a mixture 
consisting of one-third resin, one-third bees- 
wax and one-third crude turpentine did 
very well for wrapping around grafts. 
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No leather nor ru’ val 

Pumps. Valuable book of instructions free. 
FIELD FORCE PUBP €CO., 10 Market St., Leckport,N.¥. 



















THE STORES & HAEEISON 00, 
Box 215 PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 








LEE’S ECC MAKER 


makes fowls healthy and profitable all the year. If 
for Bpound pall” GEO He LEE OF Oncke, ok 

or 8 Park Place, ‘New York. * ” ~ 
Use Lee’s Lice Kitler for lice and mites on chickens@ hogs. 





at Whotesale prices. Apple,Plum and Pear 
$8.90 per 100. All kinds of stock CHEAP. 
Reliance Nursery, Box A, Geneva, N. ¥. 








No leakage! 
unbreakable! Catalogue free! Agents wanted, 


TheJ. S. Kemp Mfg. Co. 


NEWARK VALLEY, N. Y. 









A LABOR SAVOR 
A GROP BUILDER 
A MONEY MAKER 


The 20th Century 


Manure, Lime and Fertilizer Distributer 


Easy to operate! Practically 




















SEED 


4 If Farmers Want Good 
PRIME CLOVER and 

















Bren 
Circular 


Gree. A. 6 KATRAMIER, Macedon, N.Y. - 








At Wholesale Prices. 


We raise Vegetable Seeds, Seed 
Potatoes, Farm Seeds, etc., on 


our own Farms, and sell them direct to the planter at Whole- 
sale Prices. Gatatogue free. Please write for it to-day. Don’t . 
delay. JOS. HARRIS CO., Moreton Farm, Coldwater, H. Ys 
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Observations in Production and Care of Milk, 


*JOHN A. ENNIS, SCHENECTADY COUNTY, N Y. 





In the model dairy at Buffalo, five of the 
breeds made milk at less than half a cent 
per pound, or prac- 
tically 1 cent per 
quart. The remain- 
ing animals  pro- 
duced milk at very 
little more. The en- 
tire herd of 50 cat- 
tle, all breeds, pro- 
duced milk at about 
42 cents per 40- 
quart can for feed 
consumed. The fol- 
lowing table gives 
the total pounds of 
milk produced by 
each breed; the 
value at 1 cent per 
pound; cost of feed 
consumed and total profit: 

VALUE AND PROFIT ON MILK AT MODEL DAIRY. 
Milk Value §1 Cost of 


JOHN A. ENNIS. 


Breed Ibs per 100ibs feed Profit 
Holstein ........ 39,249.8 $392.50 $164.69 $227.81 
MAPMITO onc ccc 33,096.6 330.97 140.98 189.99 
Brown Swiss....30,891.5 308.92 147.26 161.66 
Red Polled...... 28,649.9 286.50 138.03 148.47 
Guernsey ....... 27,129.4 271.29 136.99 134.30 
French Can.....24,656.4 246.56 113.10 133.46 
Jersey ..........26,985.1 ©269.85 137.78 132.07 
Dutch Belted...24,893.5 248.94 132.32 115.62 
Shorthorn ...... 26,875.9 268.76 162.12 106.64 
Polled Jersey...20,268.9 202.69 109.47 93.22 





Total, all herds 2826.98 1382.74 1444.24 

The value of solids represents the value 
of the milk computed on the basis of the 
solids it contains, as being fairer to the 
breeds producing milk with more fat and 
other solids, as the Jerseys, Guernseys, etc. 
It was computed at 9 cents per pound for 
solids. Based on the minimum legal stand- 
ard in this state, 12% solids, it would make 
this milk $1.08 per 100 pounds. 

It must be remembered that this milk was 
produced practically on a winter basis. 
Excepting a little while in July and the 
first of August, everything fed was such 
as is used on the farm in winter, namely, 
silage, hay and grain. But some say, they 
were selected cows! Certainly they were, 
but not especially for milk. With the ex- 
ception of the Holsteins and Ayrshires, 
none of the breeds averaged ‘much if any 
more than 15 quarts each per day. A good 
average, but not more than the most of our 
cows that are kept for the production of 
milk ought to do; but they were well fed 
and the figures prove that it paid; 

The average cow too often has all she 


wants for awhile, when grass is: fresh: in- 


the spring, and then she booms. A dry 
spell comes on and there is nothing pro- 
vided and she can’t find enough to support 
her body and fill the milk pail at samie 
time, so she dries up. Even if she does get 
what she needs later, she never gives the 
milk she would have if she had not been 
cut short of rations earlier. The model 
dairy cows had all they wanted every day, 
possibly more than they needed, but they 
made a profit on it in every instance, even 
the Channel island breeds, producing milk 
containing nearly 5% fat, at a cost for feed 
of but a fraction over 1 cent per quart. I 
think there is a lesson in this that farm- 
ers should bear in mind. Another thing I 
noticed especially was the keeping quality 
of the milk. Our milk was milked clean, 
the cows were cleaned carefully before they 
were milked. The milk was strained and 
run over an aerator into cans that had 
been washed and sterilized with steam. It 
was kept in a room at a temperature of 
60 to 62 degrees. We had no trouble to 
keep it sweet for 60 hours or longer if nec- 
essary. In contrast, we were retailing milk 
and could sell more than we @ould pro- 
duce, so we brought some from outside 





*Mr Ennis was the butter maker in charge 
of the model dairy at Buffalo. He was 
born in Tioga county, N Y, in 1856. He is 
a practical farmer and dairyman. 


FARM ANIMALS 


sources. The cans it was delivered in were 
old, the tin worn off in patches, making a 
good harbor for germs. The milk was to 
be aerated and was reasonably cool when 
delivered about three hours after it was 
milked. If set with ours in the same room 
in those cans it would sour in eight to 12 
hours. If run over our aerator as soon as 
it came into our cans, it would keep sweet 
20 to 24 hours. The milk was just as good 
when it came from the cows in the one 
ease as the other, the manner in which it 
was handled making the difference in keep- 
ing qualities. 


Soeeneenscennnnnnne 


Breeding Ewes and Early Lambs. 


li. E. HOAK, INDIANA. 





Great care should be exercised in select- 
ing a good ram and breeding ewes of good 
quality in order to obtain strong and vigor- 
ous offspring, which means thrift, growth 
and stamina. The down families are per- 
haps as good as any, as they are prolific, 
quick maturers, good mothers, easily fat- 
tened and of the best mutton type. 

In no case should rams be allowed to run 
with the ewes longer than until pregnant, 
as they are very rough with ewes and 
eause them to lose their lambs. Handle 
pregnant ewes with care, never crowding 
them through a narrow passageway or al- 
lowing them to become excited, especially 
by some vile dog. The feed for ewes depends 
very much upon the kind of lambs wanted. 
If large, heavy-boned, well-muscled lambs 
are desired, feed bone and muscle foods 
such as oats, bran, etc, although large 
lambs are harder on ewes at time of par- 
turition. If small lambs are desired, feed 
plenty of rough feed, corn and some good 
succulent food in conjunction. If mongrels 
be used they should be fed very cautiously 
previous to lambing time, as they are a 
great laxative. 

Good, comfortable quarters should be ob- 
tained in which to rear early lambs. Pre- 
vious to parturition, which is 150 to 154 
days, feed ewes for milk, free quarters from 
all obstructions such as stalks, etc, pro- 
vide with cut straw, as lambs are clumsy 
at best. After a lamb is dropped, the shep- 
herd should remove ewe and lamb to sep- 
arate quarters, provided with cut straw as 
previously mentioned, remove tags around 
udder, that lambs may not get those in- 
stead of nipples. See that lambs get plenty 
of milk, are-well dried, etc. If necessary to 
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foster lambs, very good results may be 
obtained by rubbing lamb over ewe or lamb 
if there be one, in order to give proper odor, 
or a dog being brought near by will often 
cause ewe to stand that lamb may nurse. 
If then on third or fourth day should dock- 
ing be desired, draw hide of tail toward 
the body and dock at third point if possible 
to prevent excessive bleeding. Should lamb 
be endangered thereby, cord tail. After 
danger has entirely ceased, cut cord and 
let it remove at will. Castrating should 
be done as quickly as possible by removing 
lower portion of scrotum, as blood is not so 
l*kely to coagulate as when scrotum is slit. 
Castrating and docking should be done in 
the evening, as ewe will lie down with 
lamb and be quiet. It is not best to do both 
at same time. 

Crowd lambs by feeding dam oats and 
clover hay in conjunction with some good 
succulent food, until grass arrives, then 
supplement with grain. As soon as lambs 
are old enough to eat, provide pen just 
high enough at bottom to admit lambs, that 
they may have access to what they will eat” 
up clean. Give warm powders, keep free 
from ticks, and let ewes and lambs have 
access to salt and plenty of fresh water. 
Prepare a patch of rape to turn on, and 
from: that feed oats, bran and gradually 
add corn. The bran will aid digestion and 
prevent lambs getting costive. Succulent 
food may also be fed with good results, but 
bear in mind that corn is the main fatten- 
ing food. Always keep sheep in dry, healthy 
quarters, and proyide plenty of shade in 
hot weather. 


Handling Horses at Chicago Market. 








As many as 1600 horses are received in a 
single day at the Union stockyards, Chicago, 
most of these going direct to the stables to 
be sold at auction. Our picture affords a 
very good idea of the chutes at the unload- 
ing platforms. A carload or trainload of 
horses are placed on this switch, and gates 
so fixed that the animals are quickly un- 
loaded into temporary pens, thence !ed 
through the various alleys to the barns, 
where they are fed, watered and groomed, 
preparatory to the auction block. 

Something like 6500 carloads of horses 
reach the Chicago stockyards annually, the 
heaviest months being March, April and 
May, and the lightest in early winter: The 
horse market at the Chicago stockyards has 
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@ capacity of 6000 horses and mules, the 


barns alone covering 45 acres. The horses 
are sold on commission, other expenses in- 
clude yardage, feed and care. Most of the 
horse commission merchants are in the or- 
ganization known as the national horse ex- 
change, and auctton sales are held nearly 
every day. Out of a total of 100,000 horses 
sold in a single year, these may be roughly 
divided into 22,000 draft animals, 15,000 driv- 
ers, 30,000 bus and tram horses, 26,000 gen- 
eral purpose and 7000 southern horses. 





Cutting Grain Rations a Mistake. 


DARIUS ROSS, OHIO. 





The farmer who refuses to feed grain to 
his stock this winter because of high prices 


makes a very great mistake. He cannot 
afford to allow them to lose in flesh and 
growth. I feed just the same as if corn 


was 40 cents a bushel. I fattened 26 April 
pigs and sold in December for 6 cents per 
pound, the pigs averaging 225 pounds. I 
am now feeding October pigs for April or 
May market, and I am not stinting them 
in feed. I am feeding my sheep some oats, 
my calves nubbins and my milch cows 
crushed corn and cob meal. } 

I cannot afford to wait until July for 
growth of my stock to begin because of 
short feeding this winter. A neighbor has 
three farms on which he keeps a large num- 
ber of cows, cattle and sheep. He says 
his cattle can live on hay and straw or 
starve. He will save at the spigot to lose 
at the bunghole. There are two distilleries 
near me. Hundreds are feeding ‘‘still slop.” 
They seem to me much like the Yankee who 
fed sawdust and corn meal. But even he 
said that if you want a good feed you 
must put in lots of meal. 





Preparing and Grading Skins for Market. 


L. BRIEFUER, NEW YORK. 





Many valuable skins are ruined Dy poor 
preparation and handling. At the request 
of this paper I give a few points that may 
help farmers and others in preparing and 
grading skins. As soon as skin has been 
taker off a skunk it should be placed in 
as cold a place as possible: Bach skin 
should be separate and not one on top of 
another. If possible thin boards about the 
shape of the skin can be used. Stretch 
the skin over the board with the pelt side 
out, but see that one does not overlap the 
other. When shipping remove skins from 
the boards and put them in bags if pos- 
sible. If the express company does not 
receivé bags of skunk, use a light box or 
barrel. The fat can be taken off with 
a special knife and the skin stretched on 
boards. 

Raccoon and opessum skins can be treat- 
ed the same as the skunk except that they 
need not be stretched on boards. Mink and 
fox skins are not very fat and dry quickly 
and ean be bunched together. Boards can 
be used of the same shape but only for 
stretching purposes. Muskrat should be 
stretched on boards for a short time. Bear 
should be kept in a cold place and stretched 
out and all other skins having the same 
characteristic should be treated the same 
way. 

Every dealer has a different method of 
sorting, but my ideas of a liberal assort- 
ment are as follows: Skunk, east of the 
Mississippi river and south of the great 
lakes, except Wisconsin. A No 1 should be 
a prime skin caught in full winter séason. 
It may be an all black one or a thin stripe 
can run one-quarter of the length. If it 
is a slightly blue pelt it must be good fur. 
A No 2 has the stripe run half way down 
and is-a blue pelt with slightly thin fur. 
A No 8 has a thin. stripe run all the way 
down and a medium growth blue pelt. A 
No 4 is a full wide stripe and a rather 
poor blue pelt and stabs are blue “pelts 
without fur, or very little fur and are 
worthless. Mink is -rather difficult to 
explain as the assort depénds on the color, 
size and quality of fur. Blue pelts must be 
‘sorted as to the quality and size. Some- 
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times a mink is singed, that is, the top 
hair is curled probably from the sun or the 
top hair may be rubbed and they must be 
sorted down. Cotton minks are those with 
white ground and are not worth much. 

Raccoon assort depends on the quality 
and sizevand not so much on the color as 
formerly, as these skins are mostly dyed. 
Southern coons are used for coat linings 
und are sorted by color and sizes and not 
so very much as to-the quality. Red fox 
asscrt depends on’ the size and quality 
and not much on the color das they are 
dyed. Opossum must have fur on to be 
worth anything. These with litt!e or no 
fur are trash and are not worth a cent. 
Muskrat depends on what season of the 
year they are caught. Those caught in the 
fall are worth the least. Skins from win- 
ter caught animals are worth about 30% 
more than those taken in the fall. Spring 
catches are worth 25% more than those 
tanen in winter. 





Soft Pork from Feeding Corn. 





The cause of soft pork which interferes 
with the English bacon trade has been in- 
vestigated by Frank T. Shutt, chemist of 
the central experimental farm of Canada. 
He finds that it is largely due to the food 
fed pigs during the growing and fattening 
period. Corn meal fed exclusively as the 
grain ration, either dry or soaked, results 
in an extremely soft fat, as well as in an 
unsatisfactory growth of the animals, the 
ration being in no sense an economical one. 

The ration which gave the firmest pork 
consisted of equal parts oats, peas and bar- 
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ley, and no difference could be observed in 
the firmmess of the pork, whether the ra- 
tion was fed soaked or dry.. When‘half the 
ration consisted of corn meal, there was a 
tendency to softness of the pork, but not 
enough to injuriously affect the commer- 
cial quality for the best bacon: -The con- 
clusion reached was that the longer the pe- 
riod during which corn was fed, as a Jarge 
portion of the ration, the softer will be the 
pork. 
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Composting and Handling Manure—In 
Burlington county, N J, wheré trucking is 
extensively carried on, horse manure. is 
hauled out and placed in large heaps con- 
taining several tons. Upon the completion 
of the heap a horse is Jed back and forth 
over it until it is well packed. It is then 
covered with hair manure over whieh is 
put a thin layer of earth and left unti 
planting time. The hair manure helps de- 
composition and -the earth holds ‘the 
ammonia, ete. At planting time it is over- 
hauled and put in the rows smoking hot. 
All the progressive farmers of this sectiox 
follow this method. This plan applies to 
the river frontage back one to two: miles.” 
Comparatively few hogs, cattle and poultry 
are raised in this immediate vicinity. 
Manure is carted directly from the barn- 
yard and spread broadcast on the fields as 
fast as it accumulates beyond the two 
mile limit where the land is heavier and 
where grass and grain are grown. For 
very early potatoes and corn we compost 
by making a layer of horse manure and one 
of hog manure.—[Isaac H. Bishop, Burling- 
ton County, N J. 
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The Richest Dairy Feed 












Manurial value also. 


Atlas Gluten Meal} © 


For proof of this statement, see table of comparative analysis in American 
Agriculturist, November 23, on page 514. 


Protein, over 36 % 
Fat, nearly 


The best thing to buy with which to balance up your dairy ration. : 
Get a trial lot from your dealer. ° z 


It is Cheaper Than Oats, Corn or Barley 4 
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Greatest 





Box 164, 





For circulars, etc., address the sole manufacturers, 
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ATLAS FEED & MILLING CO. L 
PEORIA, wt} 4 
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Tuttle’s Elixir 
QOures.all species of lame- 

_ ness, curbs, splints, con- 
tracted cord, thrush, ete. 
in horses. Equally good 
for internal use in colic, 
distemper, founder, pneu- 
monia, ete, Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money 
~ refunded. Used and 
endorsed by Adams Express Company. 
Tu *$ FAMILY ELIXIR Cures rheumatism, sprains, 
brake oe TAR — icone PREC. 100-page 
. Dr. S. A, TUTTLE, 5 Beverly St., Besion, Mass. 


Beware of so-called Elizirs—nene genuine bet Tattle’s 
Avoid all blisters; they offer only temporary relief if any 
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ed, tailed information about this 
new method sent free to horse owners. 

Write today. Ask for pamphlet No. §2 
Fleming bros., Chemists, Union Stock Yds., Chicago. 





E— NO SPAVINS . 
The worst possible spavin can be curedin 
Beets. “Wet polatel ald pote nan ae 
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Developing the Model Dairy Cow. 


*EDWARD VAN ALSTYNE, NEW YORK. 





One of the most attractive, as well as 
popular fallacies, is the idea of cross-bred- 
ing. It is so easy for one to think that he 
ean cross the Holstein, an unexcelled milk 
producer, with the Jersey or Guernsey, 
equally eminent in the line of butter, and 
produc® an animal that has all the good 
points of both and none of the objection- 
able ones. Bhe reswit, nineteen times out 
of twenty, is an-animal that has few of the 
good points of either of its ancestors. The 
infusion or the blending of two distinctly 
pure bloods is more lilzely to reproduce the 
poor qualities than the good ones. 

First, then, we should select the sire. 
The leading requisite in him should be con- 
stitution, and as we are going t6 produce a 
dairy or mother animal, I believe that the 
prevailing type should be feminine;.e g, 
he should have rather a small head, thin 
horns, and merros sattfer than broad 
sholders, with the arching back and pelvis, 
plenty of loose skin in front of the hind 
legs, a well defined milk vein, and with 
four well developed and pkaced rudimenta- 
ries. He may have plenty of pedigree, but 
he also must have these points of individ- 
ual excellence. 

The same characteristics should be found 
im the cow. Constitution first, with the 
other dairy points similar to those just 


noted. Also, while it is desirable that the- 


dairy cow should have a well formed and 
prominent udder, this point alone is of. very 
little value. 

Not every calf coming from a cow that 
is a karge producer, and a sire of the kind 
mentioned, will produce an animal that is 
superior, or even equal, to its parents. The 
dairy cow must maintain herself, and at 
the same time give in milk solids and fat 
an amount equal to two-thirds at least of 
her own weight every year, at the same 
time producing a calf. The breeder needs 
to exercise his great caution, therefore, ‘in 
selecting those calves that conform to his 
ideal at their birth, and again at the end of 
six months or a year’ carefu" scrutinze 
those that have been saved, and if they fail 
to come up to the requisite developments, 
turn them to market. Superficial or fancy 
markings have little to do with the produc- 
tion of the animal. I mean such points as 
color, on muzzles or tongues, or peculiar 
markings on the bodies. 

If the bull shows no prepotency, I would 
discard him, no matter how much he cost, 
or how fine he seemed to be, and try again. 
When one is found that is’ giving the 
desired results in his calves, (always in the 
grade herd and sometimes in the pure 
blood), I would breed him again to his own 
daughters. This will not only give three- 
fourths of pure blood, when the dam is of 
no particular breeding, but. will make such 
a stromg infusion of the particular blood 
desired that the characteristics will be 
marked and more likely to be perpetuated 
in the offspring. 
other sire, of as near the same type or 
strain as possible, as the first thing to be 
sought after is a fixed type. And I would 
retain a sire of this kind, no matter what 
his age, just so long as he was able to 
reproduce himself. I would always use the 
pure blood sire, and always one from the 
same breed. 

Much depends on the care amd feeding 
of the calf. Many a finely bred calf has 
been ruined before it reached its first year 
by having its digestion impaired by over- 
feeding, feeding on improper foods, or un- 
der feeding. Particular care should be 
taken during the first month that the calf 
is not over-fed. Frequent feedings in small 
amounts, even of a lower class of foods, 
will give much better results than feeding 
at longer periods, even with foods of a 
higher character. Then, too, the animal 





*Abstract of an address delivered before 
the New Jersey state board of agriculture, 
at Trenton, Jan 16, ’02. 


I would then select an- ‘ 





CATTLE -AND HOGS 


should have such foods as will develop 
bone and muscle, rather than that which 
should make it fat, and should always be 
fed sufficient food to keep it growing. T 
believe that the feeding of a large amount 
of roughage, that will tend to develop 
the paunch, either of the bull or heifer, 
is feeding in the right line. If the animal 
is to be a producer, it must have a large 
reservoir for the reception of its food. 

I never save the first calf from a heifer, 
I never know what that heifer is going to 
develop into, and I do not want to save a 
calf unless I know her mother has. been 
a producer; and again because such calves 
are usually smaller in size, and have less 
vitality than from a more mature cow. 

This line of breeding, followed persistent- 
ly for a period of years, with a definite ideal 
in mind, will in the end produce a herd of 
cattle that will not only be pleasing in the 
eyes of the owner, but be a source of profit 
to him as well. 





Cooking Feed for Swine. 


J. A. MACDONALD, PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 





It has been my custom for years to cook 
all the feed for fattening swine in fall and 
winter, and also for young pigs farrowed 
in the fall and carried over winter. For 
this purpose I feed largely a vegetable diet, 
as potatoes, turnips and mangels, com- 
bined with ground grain and bran. For a 
long time I used a homemade cooker built 
of plank with a sheet iron bottom, laid on 
a stone or brick foundation. This home- 
made affair, while giving fair satisfaction, 
did not appear as handy and convenient as 
the cookers advertised in the agricultural 
papers. So three years ago I purchased 
a feed cooker that does the cooking by 
steam, and will heat water in the same 
way. Hot water is quite as important in 
the piggery as in the dairy. At farrowing 
time it is indispensable. This cooker will 
heat a barrel of water in a half hour or 
less, 

I raise large quantities of roots, such as 


turnips and mangels, and a good many 
potatoes also, but seldom feed the mer- 
chantable potatoes to pigs. There are, 
however, a large quantity of small pota- 
toes every year which can only be fed to 
pigs to make a profit on them. Potatoes 
smaller than an egg are generally refused 
in our market, hence I naturally have a 
quantity of cull potatoes on hand each 
year. Of course I do not feed cooked veg- 
etables alone. I use about one pound grain,— 
ground barley, corn and often wheat. If I 
get home grown wheat ground at the lo- 
cal mills I have the miller take about 30 
pounds of the prime flour from every £00 
pounds wheat, and let the remainder go in 
the shorts and bran for pig feed. I mix 
one pound ground grains, about eight or 
ten of boiled roots. I steam two barrels 
at a time and find it economical and most 
satisfactory to mix equal quantities of tur- 
nips, mangels and potatoes in each barrel. 
When thoroughly steamed dump the con- 
tents of the barrels into a large tank, and 
while yet hot mix in the grain mixture and 
cut and mash all together and feed warm. 
I have made gains of 2% pounds per day 
on five or six-months-old-shotes fed on this 
mixture in the fall of the year. I use very 
little water in cooking, about a pailful to 
a barrel, as the steam in cooking adds 
about the right amount of moisture to the 
mixture. In feeding fall farrowed pigs I 
do not have the feed so dry, but aim to have 
considerable water in it. In this case do 
not mash; but simply mix the grain and 
roots with a sharp spade. 

I could not winter fall pigs profitably 
without roots, and for the first four or 
five months feed this warm, sloppy feed. 
To feed or winter fall pigs on grain alone 
I find ‘almost impossible, as they go off 
their feet, suffer with rheumatism and oth- 
er ills. I find it advantageous to feed raw 
roots now and then to both fattening swine 
and young pigs. I also lay up a quantity 
of sods in the fall, and from the ‘cellar 
feed a sod every day or two. This is a 
great appetizer and corrector of the sys- 
tem. 











Rheumatism 


What is the use of telling the rheumatic 
that he feels as if his joints were being dis- 
located? 

He knows that his sufferings are very 
much like the tortures of the rack. 

What he wants to know is what will per- 
manently cure his disease, 

That, according to thousands of grateful 
testimonials, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It promptly neutralizes the acid in the 
blood on which the disease depends, com- 
pletely eliminates it, and strengthens the 
system against its return. Try Hood’s. 





iL 0s [ Tie Shee cove 
EEDS Sime Slee areas 


Cement-Concrete Silos 
TEEL TANKS( 


Cylindrical Skeleton 
Steel Frame. 

Get strictly up-to-date Silos, fire, moisture, acid and frost 
roof, all manufactured under patents. This corporation 
8 installing the Co-operative Elevator Warehouse system 

throughout United States and England. Handles all 

Farm Seeds, Grain, Feed and Supplies direct from Pro- 

ducer to Consumer. Agents Wanted. Write for cata- 

logues. Factories, Buffalo, N. Y., Chicago, Ii)., Corbett, Md. 

Address, American Farm Corporation. Corbett, 

a4 Come and tron Exchange, Buffalo, N. Y., 

or P. O. Box 1765, New York, 








4 Send to ORANGE JUDD 
Agricultural Books toyoiny, chicago or 
ew York, for Compiete Catalog. * 
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RECORD AT THE PAN-AMERICAN MODEL DAIRY 





DeLaval average skimmilk test .0172, buttermilk test .{21 
109 


012 


United States “ 
Gain of U. S. over DeLaval 


0138 8“ “ 
.0034 





The above shows that the DeLaval Separator left 25 per 
cent. more butter fat in the skimmilk than the United States. 
An immense waste that amounts to a very large sum of money 
upon the dairy products of the world. Enough to pay for a 

nited States Separator to replace every DeLaval Separator 
now in use. .’ For further particulars write the Vt. Farm Machine 


Co., Bellows. Falls, Vt. 
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Daylight Ahead of Milk Producers. 


R. GARRISON, DELAWARE COUNTY, N Y. 





_ The milk business in Delaware county, 
N Y, is in a chaotic condition. Milk farm- 
ers can hardly tell where they are. That a 
change is coming is evident to the observer, 
and in fact has been in progress since the 
organization of the F S M P A. The in- 
formation obtained by that association and 
the knowledge imparted has aroused in- 
quiry, and by that knowledge a deep feel- 
ing of unrest and dissatisfaction pervades 
the whole number of milk farmers. Much 
has been learned in regard to the milk 
trade and long ago the officials ‘of the five 
States association abandoned all attempts 
to force a Kving price for the milk pro- 
ducers except through such co-operation 
as will control the quantity. We have 
learned that to put daily upon the market 
100 cans of milk where only 90 were want- 
ed we received even less for‘the 100 than 
the 90 would have brought. 

Well, how co-operate to bring a change? 
The co-operative creamery is the only cor- 
rect method and the only plan that will in- 
Sure success and to this end the-officers of 
the five states are directing their gefforts, 
and nothing seems surer than when the 
co-operative creameries cover the milk 
shipping territory supplying New York, the 
producers will be masters of the situation, 
and in my judgment control:of the market 
can be gained in no other way. Farmers 
are very conservative but the man must be 
dull indeed who has not learned something 
from the oil, sugar, steel and other com- 
binations who have coined the shekels by 
their co-operation. 

I do confidently assert that in the near 
future an entire change in the handling 
and marketing of milk will be brought 
about and become permanent, and on a 
business basis, and that the producers will 
have absolute control of one end of the 
business and middlemen of jhe other. When 
that time does arrive, the law of supply 
and demand will be the factor or basis of 
price, and against that no producer will 
have a kick. The dealer has been wise in 
his generation and has grown step by step 
until he has become a dictator. City deal- 
ers to supplement direct shipments built 
stations all dlong the carrying lines at con- 
venient or central "places and developed the 
territory, paying on a basis of prices as 
fixed from time to time by the New York 
milk exchange. The next step a hard and 
fast contract for six months or a year, hav- 
ing no regard for supply, cost of feed, 
drouth or other conditions. . 

The present winter has emphasized ‘the 
injustice of such an unelastic system and 
has taught by experience thase who will 
learn’ in no other school that their only 
salvation lies in co-operation. The officers 
of the five states say that 140 co-operative 
creameries have been built in the past two 
years and all have been sucoessful. Cer- 
tain it is that the idea of building creamer- 
ies that the farmers will control is taking 
root in this county. At Delhi one was 
built a year ago and has been run very 
successfully against strong competition. 
The Borden’s have a plant there and P. E. 


Sanford a shipping creamery. Report says- 


the patrons of the co-operative received 
20c per 100 more for December milk than 
the Borden price. Another has just been 
completed at Hamden, six miles below 
Delhi, where there is a shipping creamery, 
and the Borden’s have a plant costing 
$50,000. 

At Walton, a co-operative company has 
just about completed its organiaztion and 
will be ready for business by May 1. At 
this same place the Anglo Swiss have a 
plant, but in the future they will have 
competition. Five miles below Walton at 
Burston, the farmers are building a cream- 
ery that will be ready by April 1. These 
are on the Ontario and Western railroad, 
all within: about 20 miles. On the U & D 
railroad they are building at East Mere- 
dith and one at West Davenport. At the 
former place the Empire state dairy com- 
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pany have a plant that I predict will be for 
sale before “‘moons shall wax and wane no 
more.”’ There is talk of building another at 
Miller’s, three miles south of Walton, where 
the McDermot Bunger dairy company have 
a plant. 





A Clean Tail—The simple device here il- 
lustrated can be used in nearly every cow 
stable to keep the tails clean and prevent 
the cows from switching during milking 
in fly time. A piece of heavy cord, with a 
loop in each end, is fastened above the cow 
at a, and the other end slipped around her 




















DEVICE TO HOLD COW’S TAIL. 


tail as shown. When she lies down this 


“will keep her tail out of the gutter and 


filth. When about to milk, hang the cord 
over a beam or hook at b, which will pull 
the tail above harm’s way.—[J. B. M. 





For Abortion in Cows use the mother 
tincture of Aletris farinosa. Dose 10 drops 
on cow’s tongue, applied with glass medi- 
cine dropper or in a tablespoonful of water. 
In suspected cases, give twice a week and 
commence about a month. before .time of 
slimping. Give dose two to four times a 
day if threatening symptoms appear. In 
very violent cases a dose once an hour, de- 
creasing with improvement.—[Frank D, 
Fuller, Tennessee. 








| Sharples “Tubular” | 
Dairy Separators. 


Ifno Fed oy B will brin, 
Separator te will es 
~~ you one for trjal 


F REE OF COST. 


are. more butter than 
er separator,enough to 
pay big interest on the whole 
it cost, and they turn much 
easier, besides being entirely 
a safe and durable, (for- 
; pacity < doubled, with less 
g pow 
improvements come fast here. We have 
™ been making superior separators for 19 
years (longest in America) and are proud 
of them, but these new “Tubulars” dis- 
count anything either oursel ves or any- 
one has ever made. Free Book, * Business 
Dairying,” and Catalogue - m8 


Sharples Co., - P.M 
Chicago, Ills. 





West hontor, Pa Pa. 
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IS IT AN EPIDEMIC? 


Vital Statistics Show an Alarming Increase 
in an Already Prevailing Disease. 
—Are Any Exempt? 


At no time in the history of disease ‘has 
there been such an alarming increase in. 
the number of cases of any particular mal-" 
ady as in that of kidney and bladder 
troubles now preying upon the people of 
this country. 

To-day we see a relative, a friend or an 
acquaintance apparently well, and in a few 
days we may be grieved to learn of their 
serious illness or sudden death, caused A, 
that fatal type of kidney trouble,—Brig 
disease. 

Kidney trouble often becomes advanced 
into acute stages before the afflicted is 
aware of its presence; that is why we read 
of so many sudden deaths of prominent 
business and professional men, physicians 
and others. They have neglected to stop 
the leak in time. 

While scientists are puzzling their ‘brains 
to find out the cause, each individual can, 
by a little precaution, avoid the chances of 
contracting dreaded and dangerous kidney 
trouble, or eradicate it completely from 
their system if already afflicted. Many 
precious lives might have been, and many 
more can yet be saved, by paying attention 
to the kidneys. 

It is the mission of American Agri- 
culturist to benefit its readers at every 
opportunity, and therefore we advise all 
who have any symptoms of kidney or blad- 
der trouble to. write to-day to Dr. Kilmer 
& Co., Binghamton, N. Y., for a free sam- 
ple bottle of Swamp-Root, the celebrated 
specific which is having such a great de- 
mand and remarkable success in the cure 
of the most distressing kidney and blad- 
der troubles. With the sample bottle of 
Swamp-Root will also be sent free a 
pamphlet and treatise of valuable infor- 
mation. 
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FLEMING BROS. Chen emnieg 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 




















CHICAGO ROUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iren Sts., Chicago 
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for circular; address H. W. Kellogg Co., St. Paul, Minn. . 
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pa egoein tion raise ONE DOLLAR a year; 

if not paid in advan ed 

5 = Any 5 #3 — 8 free for a club WO. 

Sloan can commence at any time during the year. 

Specimen copy free, 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
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An Old Heresy. 





A mistake that has cost our eastern 
farmers dear, is embodied, in the fre- 
quently-heard remark: “I .can buy corn 
grown on the cheap lands of the west for 
less than I can raise it.” 

That statement was true 40 and 30 years 
ago, when land in the western corn belt 
cost almost nothing, and eastern corn land 
was worth $100 an acre, but of late years, 
conditions have been changing. 

Throughout the corn growing section of 
the east, land that would naturally be de- 
voted to corn now represents a value of 
anywhere from $10 to $50 per acre. Com- 
paratively little land in the eastern states 
is devoted to corn that is worth much more 
than the higher of these two figures. In 
Indiana and in the central west, on the 
other hand, the value of the land usually 
devoted to corn is higher than these fig- 
ures. If the actual selling price per acre 
of all the land devoted to corn the past 
year in New .England, New York and 
Pennsylvania could be ascertained, we be- 
lieve that it would show a less value per 
acre than a similar area in the corn belt 
of the west.. In other words, it is the east 
that has much cheap land to-day, rather 
than the older settled sections of the west. 

Taken one season with another, also, 
the average yield per acre of corn on these 
eastern fields will be as great as in the 
western corn belt, and in many sections 
greater. Of course manure or fertilizer is 
required in the east to equal or exeéed 
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western corn yield, but that is almost the 
west’s only advantage. 

As a matter of fact, the fodder of the 
corn crop (exclusive of the grain), when 
properly handled, fully pays for the entire 
cost of production under eastern condi- 
tions, leaving the grain so much net profit. 
Thus we find many of the progressive east- 
ern dairymen declaring corn to be one of 
the most profitable crops there is. Partic- 
ularly is this ‘true in seasons like the pres- 
ent, when prices of feed are so extraordi- 
narily high. With corn meal costing our 
eastern farmers one and a half cents per 
pound, their attention is being directed 
very forcibly to corn as a crop for profit. 

We believe that with modern machinery, 
the cost per bushel of raising corn in the 
middle and southern states, except on the 
most expensive land, will not materially 
exceed the cost in the west. It is probable, 
too, that the fodder can be used to some- 
what better profit in this section than at 
the west, although western dairymen have 
of late years aroused to the value of corn 
fodder, and in hundreds of cases now 
handle and feed it to even better advantage 
than is customary in the east. 

All indications point to a considerably 
enlarged acreage of corn throughout the 
country the coming spring. This promises 
to be as true in New England and the 
middle states as at the west and south. 
Under normal climatic conditions, this will 
mean a large production of corn and rela- 
tively low prices next winter. But take it 
year in and year out, we know of no crop 
that will pay the middle states or southern 
farmer and dairyman better than corn. 





Officials of transportation companies are 
gradually realizing the importance of hav- 
ing their agents become more intimately 
associated with the producers along their 
lines. This was strikingly illustrated at a 
recent meeting of the Peninsula horticul- 
tural society at which a Pennsylvania rail- 
road delegate, Charles E. Kingston, freight 
agent, presented a paper on transportation 
and marketing of perishable products. This 
is a forward movement, and the favorable 
impression left by Mr Kingston upon the 
constituents of this organization must 
serve to benefit all concerned. If the road 
will reach out in other directions in the 
same way, much good may be done, and 
many new enterprises will be started when 
farmers are convinced that they can receive 


- fair and courteous treatment over the line 


of road passing through their territory. 
Some of the leading railroads deeply need 
agricultural missionaries or men who can 
get close to producers, study their condi- 
tions and wants with a view of adapting 
transportation facilities for the mutual 
benefit of all concerned. ° 





If you want Cuban sugar, tobacco, fruits, 
vegetables, etc, admitted free into the 
United States, you will doubtless acquiesce 
in*the determined effort to that end that is 
now being made in congress. But if you 
believe, with us, that this would be a2 
great injustice to domestic producers, write 
American Agriculturist, New York, asking 
for outfit to help in preventing such unfair 
competition from the tropics. Awtion is now 
needed. The hearings at Washington last 
week and this week show that domestic 
producers must be alive to their interests. 





Much valuable material is lost on many 
farms every year. Save the barnyard ma- 
nure and compost it with other refuse prod- 
ucts. The compost heap is a money maker 
if properly handled. The method of com- 
posting manure varies with location and 
conditions. We want scraps of experience 
on this timely topic. Give us your meth- 
ods. How and where should composted 
manure be applied to get best, results? 





Successful experiments have been made 
_.in Arizona the past season in growing cot- 
ton from Egyptian seed. The department 
of agriculture pronounces the yield splen- 





did in quality, and intimates that this may 
be grown successfully on a large scale. The 
importancé of the practical tests along this 
line will be realized when it is stated that 
we import annually from the Nile country 
some 40 million pounds of the raw staple. 
Our southern states are not behind the far 
west in endeavoring to grow cotton, hav- 
ing the characteristics of the Egyptian 
product. 





For ten years the horticultural depart- 
ment of the Maryland agricultural college 
and experiment station has been in a chaot- 
ic condition. Being primarily a horticul- 
tural state of unlimited resources, Mary- 
land should have at the head of these inter- 
ests one of the foremost scholars of the 
times. The institution needs reorganiza- 
tion far worse than new buildings. Mem- 
bers of the Maryland legislature will do 
well to take the hint thrown out by Pres 
Orlando Harrison of the peninsula horti- 
cultural society in his annual address. 


Fine Fruit from Ontario. 


*LINUS WOOLVERTON. 








It %s with a feeling of pardonable pride 
that I refer to the magnificent display of 
Ontario fruits at the Pan-American exposi- 
tion during the past season. The extent 
and excellence of our display was a sur- 
prise to our American cousins and a source 
of gratification and pride to every Canadian 
who visited the horticultural building. The 
exhibit of apples ef the crop of 1900 demon- 
strated the great possibilities of preserv- 
ing fruits in cold storage from year to year 
in perfect condition, proving that, in years 
of heavy crops, the fruit need not be sacri- 
ficed nor wasted, as it was in 1896. 

Ontario has made a splendid record and 
one that has made an impression upon the 
American people. We captured for fruits 19 
gold medals, or one-sixth of the total num- 
ber awarded, 33 silver medals, or about 
one-sixth, 35 bronze medals, or about onc- 
fourteenth, and 85 honorable mentions, or 
about one-fifth. Of the gola medals, il 
were to the province of Ontario for collec- 
tions, and eight to individual exhibitors. 
The judges placed Ontario’s fruit exhibit 
first in quality and second only to New 
York state in variety and quality. In the 
competition for the Wilder medals offered 
by the American pomological society, w hose 
membership covers the whole of ne-* 
we captured three out of 14 silver medals, 
and one bronze out of eight. There were 


no gold medals offered. Every-entry made 


from the province of Ontario scored. 

Transportation is a subject of vital im- 
portance to the fruit growers of Ontario. 
When the shipping charges on a consign- 
ment of fruit amount to more than the 
value of the fruit, as is frequently the case, 
it is time to investigate, and I would sug- 
gest that this association should consider 
the advisability of passing a fesolution 
asking the dominion government to appoint 
a railway comission to whom all questions 
of transportation and freight rates could 
be referred for adjustment. 

The San Jose scale, the most insidious 
enemy the fruit grower has to contend with, 
is still a course of alarm and continues to 
spread and do its work of destruction in 
infested districts. We realize more than 
ever the seriousness of this insect and that, 
if it is not controlled, successful and profit- 
able fruit growing will be impossible. In 
this connection, a deputation has already 
waited upon the minister of agriculture for 
the province asking to have the noxious 
insect act so amended as to allow muni- 
eipalities to appoint inspectors whose duty 
it would be to examine all orchards and 
endeavor,if possible, to prevent the spread 
of the infestation. It is proposed that, as 
this is for the public good, the government 
should bear two-thirds of the expense, and 
the municipality one-third. 





*Abstract from the annual address of 
the president to the recent meeting of the 
Ontario fruit growers’ association. 

















Commission Merchant and Country Shipper. 


The well attended,January meeting of the 
national league of commission merchants 
at Philadelphia brought out some interest- 
ing papers and arguments relative to hand- 
ling farm produce. The most novel propo- 
sition was that made by delegate R. A. 
Burnett of Chicago, relative to the leagusé 
serving in best manner possible the peopl 
it purports to protect. Mr Burnett believes 
the league should carefully consider a prop- 
esition which means the guaranteeing to 
the shipper against financial loss, so far as 
business integrity is concerned, when deal- 
ing with a member of the national league 
of commission merchants. He believes this 
can be done; that each branch league in 
the 25 cities represented should become 
financially responsible for each and all of 
its members. 

He advocates that shippers be guaranteed 
against loss for produce shipped to a mem- 
ber, and handied on a commission basis. 
He offered a resolution that each branch 
league shall bind itself to make good any 
loss through unfair dealing on the part of 
one of its members, should occasion: ever 
arise; penalty for failure to do this, the 
branch league to forfeit its membership in 
the national association. The-matter was 
referred to the executive committee. Sub- 
sequently through its chairman, Waltér 
Snyder of Baltimore, it was recommended 
that the resolution be carefully considered 
during the ensuing year by the various 
branch leagues, and taken up for further 
consideration at the next annual meeting. 

The league has shown fair but not im- 
portant growth during the past year, and 
Delegate E. S. Evans advocated enlarging 
the membership in the various branch 
leagues. A resolution was. unanimously 
adopted that the league petition congress 
to push such legislation as will confer.on 
the interstate commerce commission power 
to fix reasonable maximum rates of freight 
and power to enforce same. 








Of Interest to Fruit Growers—At the 
recent meeting of the Peninsula horticul- 
tural society resolutions were adopted favor- 
ing a very liberal appropriation by the gov- 
ernment for carrying on the work being 
done by the United States department of 
agriculture through the pomological divis- 
ion. The work accomplished by the de- 
partment in the exportation of sweet pota- 
toes was indorsed. A resolution favoring 
a covered package of some sort for fruit 
grown on the peninsula was passed. It has 
been justly claimed by the railroad officials 
that they were unable to handle the fruit to 
best advantage when delivered to them in 
open packages. Most successful growers 
are’ aware of this and will use covered 
packages in the future where it is possible 
to do so. 





Uruguay as a Wheat Grower—This com- 
paratively small South American country, 
a close neighbor to Argentina, is giving 
much attention to wheat, but is of no im- 
protance at presént in the world’s markets, 
exporting small quantities to Europe and 
some flour to Brazil. Latest consular ad- 
vices referring to the crop harvested early 
in 1900 place the area approximately 800,- 
000 acres, and yieMi a little more than ten 
bushels per acre. The report adds that the 
area igs being increased each season and 
that best farm machinery from this coun- 
try is used; prospect of a good crop to 
be harvested this year. 

—_—_——_ 

Fertilizing Materials for use in home 
mixing are generally steady in tone at 
wholesale markets. Muriate of potash of 
standard grade is quotable in Baltimore or 

» New York in carload lots .at about $40 per 
ton. Dried fish scrap, finely ground, is 
‘worth about $35 per ton in bags. 





Cranberry Growers to Meet—The 32d an- 
nual meeting of the American cranberry 
, growers’ association will be held at the 
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Bingham house, Philadelphia, January 28, 
at 10 o’clock. In addition to routine busi- 
ness, an interesting question box is being 
arranged, to which all members absent and 
present are invited to contribute. 





Small Honey Package—A beekeeper who 
has had much experience in putting up 
honey in small packages says the round 
flint glass 1-pound jars were the best and 
quickest sellers. Quart cans are nearly as 
good, but many customers do not want to 
buy three pounds of honey at a purchase. 





Don’t.Plant Elberta Peaches if you are 
setting out a commercial orchard. There 
are too many of them planted and the 
market will soon be flooded in Elberta sea- 
son, while there will be a scarcity of earlier 
and later kinds. Georgia planters will set 
between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 Elberta trees 
this winter, says J. H. Hale, and would put 
out probably 1,000,000 more if the trees were 
to be had. 

Copyright Laws—J. W. S., Kentucky: 
The United States statutes provide that 
any citizen or resident therein, who shall 
be the author, inventor, designer or pro- 
prietor of any engraving, cut, print, etc, 
may copyright the same. Where a stock 
cut has been in use for a great num- 
ber of years by different persons, if A who 
copies the cut from the book or letter head 
of B and inserts the same in a book which 
he has copyrighted, it would seem that A 
could not prevent the use of the cut by 
anyone who had used it for some time pre- 
vious, but only that he can prevent the 
use of such of the matter in the book as 
is original. The fact that he is not the 
author, inventor, designer, or proprietor of 
the engraving, cut or print, will prevent A 
from maintaining suit against B in case B 
continues to use’‘the cut after A’s copy- 


right. 


Income Tax—G. M. (N Y): There will 
be no income tax to pay on an estate of 
$3000. The executor will pay the specific 
legacies first after payment of the debts. 
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Poultry on the Dairy Farm. 


/ ¥F. M. MUNGER, ILLINOIS. 


Just why dairymen do hot make poultry 
raising pay is not a problem hard to solve, 
The reason is lack of knowledge relating to- 
poultry raising. Would any common sense 
dairyman start dairying with a 75-pound 
butter cow and permit her to rustle for her 
living around the hay stack? As fo breeds, 
most people have their fancy; but all 
breeds are not equally prolific. We have 
a great many inquiries from men _ that 
want to know if it will pay to raise the 
standard-bred hen on the farm. ‘There 
is no place where it will pay better. Of 
all the*breeds I prefer the White Wyan- 
dots. They will produce as many eggs as 
any other breed and more flesh than most 
of them, The Barred Plymouth Rock is 
good for both of these objects, but I think 
that the Wyandot is still better. mei 

How can we make fowis hustle and ex- 
ercise? First, we must not feed too 
heavily or make it too easy for birds to 
get their food. We must get them out of 
their houses. in winter as much as possible. 
The profit in winter depends on having’ 
the hens well-housed and giving special 
care. A house 12 by 20 feet is large enough 
for 50 fowls. Do not permit any of the 
floor space to be occupied with nests, 
roosts or other fixtgres. All of the floor 
space should be reserved for the hens, and 
a part of it should be used for a scratch- 
ing floor. Put in only enough glass for 
lighting purposes. 

One reason why some people do not suc- 
ceed with poultry is that they do not know 
how to feed to the best advantage. Large 
fowis require a different system of feeding 
than small ones. Leghorns are not likely 
to get overfat. They will leave corn on 
the ground and run after insects; while the 
larger breeds will eat the corn that is given 
them and stand around waiting for more. 
Chopped clever is good and should be fed 
each day, and chopped vegetables will not 
take its place. On the average farm there 
is much that goes to waste that the fowls 
can utilize, and this helps to give profit. 
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Convention and Show Dates. 





\ 
DAIRY AND LIVE STOCK. 
Michigan dairy, Agricultural Cottage Feb 4-6 


Ohio dairy, Columbus............. ebeaeecs eb 5-7 
Wis dairy convention, Monomonie....Feb 12-16 
HORTICULTURAL, 

Connecticut pomological, Hartford..... Feb 4-5 
WiSeonsin horticultural, Madison...... Feb 4-7 
Eastern N Y horticultural, New York.Feb 12-13 
American’ carnation, Indianapolis..... Feb 19-20 
Mass fruit growers, Worcester..... March 12-13 
New York city, horticultural............ May 14 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

American cranberry growers, Phila, Pa.Jan 28 
Wisconsin agri society, Madison........ Feb 4-7 


Illinois farmers’ institute, Rockford..Feb 18-21 





New Jersey Agriculture to the Front. 


For many years the state board of agri- 
culture of New Jersey has been an impor- 
tant factor in the development and exten- 
sion of the farmers’ interests. At the 
meeting at Trenton last week representa- 
tive farmers from every section of the 
state discussed matters of timely interest. 
A good*program was arranged, and experts 
in various lines from other states were in 
attendance. Reports were received from 
miscellaneous committees. As master of 
the state grange, George W. F. Gaunt said 
the order was in very good condition, but 
new life would be instilled by having an 
organizer from Maine do some missionary 
work this year. In his general report as 
secretary, Frankkin Dy® said the milk pro- 
duced in the state during the last year, 
estimated at 2 cents per quart, was valued 
at $7,144,362. The total valuation of the hay 
produced was a little in excess of these 
figures, while the potato crop was worth 
more than $2,500,000. He estimated that the 
total value of the farm crops, including 
farm animals, exceeded $47,000,000. 

In the absence of Dr E. B. Voorhees, pres- 
ident of the board, his address was read by 
Dr Lane. He reviewed the early history 
of the department, stating it had been a 
potent factor in the establishment of prac- 
tically every good movement in the state 
for the betterment of the farmer’s condi- 
tion. He also called attention to the f&ct 
that the department was one of the first 
to agitate and recommend free rural deliv- 
ery. It has been very active in the good 
roads movement, not only in New Jersey, 
but elsewhere, and has reached out in other 
lines. The following officers were elected: 
President, Dr E. B. Voorhees; vice-presi- 
dent, John T. Cox; treasurer, W. R. Lip- 
pincott; executive committee, Walter Heri- 
tage, W. H. Rogers and H. V. M. Dennis. 
The secretary, Franklin Dye, holds office for 
five years and was elected last year. 

The following resolutions were indorsed 
by the association: The so-called Grout 
oleo bill as introduced by Congressman Mc- 
Cleary; the recommendation of Sec Wilson 
for an appropriation to assist farmers’ 
institute work in connection with the office 
of experiment stations; the recommenda~ 
tion that the state make an appropriation 
to conduct experiments on mosquitoes; that 
milk shippers be compelled to accept 40- 
quart cans instead of 44-quart and that 
wet measure instead of dry measure be 
established throughout the state, this res- 
olution to be referred to a committee, ask- 
ing that the board appoint a committee to 
take this matter in charge; in behalf of the 
New Jersey beekeepers’ association, J. H. 
McCook introduced a resolution that a law 
be passed to prevent the distribution of 
contagious diseases among bees. The report 
of the tuberculosis commission was re- 
ceived and indorsed. There are 225,000 milch 
cows in the state and during the year 
there were:190 applications for examination 
of herds, containing 2512 cows. Of these 
342 were condemned for which $7,260.75 were 
paid. In no case did the owner receive 
more than $30 per head. Many of the 
cattle destroyed were worth a great deal 
more at market prices. Durimg the year 
ending October 31, 1901, cattle from other 
sections to the extent of 11,634 were in- 
spected. The total appropriation for this 
work is $10,000 annually. In addition to 
the amount paid out for condemned ani- 
mals, $813.78 was expended forthe expenses 
of the inspectors; $452.32 for expenses of the 
commissioners; $1,413.92 for salary of sec- 
retary, assistant and stenographer; and 
stationery $61.23. The financial report was 
signed by the treasurer, Charles Howell 
Cook. 

A general review of the horticultural sit- 
uation was considered by Prof H. BE. Van 


LIVE FARMERS?’ 


Deman. Having traveled extensively dur- 
ing the past year in the interest of the 
Pan-American exposition, the speaker came 
in contact with many leading fruit growers 
and made many interesting observations 
relative to orchard management. He 
thought New Jersey should pay more atten- 
tien to growing fruit for export purposes, 
and when asked what varieties of apples 
were best suited for the foreign markets 
named Baldwin, Sutton, York Imperial and 
Ben Davis. Dr B. D. Halsted considered 
the reserve forces in plants, illustrating his 
address. Dr J. B. Smith, with the aid of 
lantern views, considered the mosquito. Dr 
J. C. Currier of Minnesota was unable to 
be present on account of sickness and Dr 
A. C. True of the department of agricul- 
ture occupied his place on the program. 
Dr True reviewed the various lines of work 
being conducted by the agricultural depart- 
ment for the welfare of farmers, stating 
that it was largely a question of education. 
He called attention to the fact that many 
calls are made upon the department force 
for assistance at farmers’ institutes in va- 
rious states, but that it was practically 
impossible to do much without funds for 
that specific purpose. He thought that a 
small appropriation such as recommended 
by Sec Wilson, used for institute work, 
would solve the problem and a suitable per- 
son could be assigned to take Charge of 
this important department. 

The address by Prof Thomas F. Hunt, 
dean of the Ohio college of agriculture, was 
of more than usual interest. In his dis- 
cussion of the relation of the live stock 





MEETINGS’ °* 


the discussion of a few topics of local im- 
portance to county boards and granges. 
The session was considered by Sec Dye 
as one of the most interesting ever held 
by the association. 


Interesting Gathering of Horticulturists. 








The Pennsylvania horticultural associa- 
tion held its 43d annual séssion at Blooms- 
burg last week and had an unusually in- 
teresting and well attended meeting. The 
exhibit of apples was large, and the speci- 
mens were unusually well colored and 
attractive. The committee on exhibits was 
favorably impressed with the Stayman 
apple exhibited by Howard A. Chase, and 
Griest’s Winter, grown by D. C. Rupp, and 
deemed them worthy of special mention. 

The report of the general fruit commit- 
tee, representing nearly every county in 
the state, showed that the apple crop gen- 
erally was short, varying in different local- 
ities from a total failure to 70% of a full 
crop. Peaches were a large, crop, but in 
many sections rotted badly and were of 
inferior flavor, ‘owing to continued wet 
weather in September. Of pears, Kieffer 
was reported as being generally most pro- 
fitable. Of plums, the Japanese varieties 
Were named as most profitable, Abundance 
taking the lead. One correspondent report- 
ed ‘German prune as the most profitable 
fruit he has ever grown. Groff, a compar- 
atively new plum of the Domestica type, 
was,favorably mentioned. Cherries were gen- 
erally satisfactory, while quinces received 





THE MAPLES--A YORK STATE HOMESTEAD 


This dignified farmhouse is the old homestead of S. P. Thomas, Chenango Co, N Y, 
now occupied by H. J. Young. The farm came into possession of the Thomas family 
in 1835, was. profitably conducted by the late J. S. Thomas until his death in ’85, and 
since that time has been occupied by Mr Young. It consists of about 200 acres on the 
west bank of the Chenango river, three miles south of the village of Greene. Mr Young 
usually winters a large number of Holstein tattle. 


industry to New Jersey, he briefly reviewed 
the situation from the standpoint of the 
large rancher in the west and called atten- 
tion to the fact that many of the larger 
ranges of the far west are being broken 
up at the present time. An abstract of this 
address will be printed in a later issue, 
as it is a question of vital importance to 
eastern farmers. The breeding ot the dairy 
cow by Edward Van Alstyne was of no less 
importance and the two papers constituted 
one of the most important sessions of the 
convention. Mr Van Alstyne drew most 
of his points from practical experience as 
a dairyman, and paid special attention to 
the production of the dairy cow, whose 
salient points should be milk and butter 
production. He discouraged the idea of 
breeding to a single characteristic as the 
light nose, the black tongue, etc. These 
should not be considered by the up-to-date 
dairyman and breeder, but other character- 
istics so essential in milk and butter pro- 
duction should have first place always. As 
space permits abstracts of this paper will 
be printed. At the evening session Maj 
George G. Groff delivered a very interest- 
ing popular lecture in the auditorium of the 
state normal school on Porto Rico. The 
convention closed with the report of the 
state entomologist, Dr J. B. Smith, and 


but little attention. Small fruits are less in 
demand and not so profitable as formerly. 
No marked advance was noted in ornamen- 
tal planting, and the beautifying of rural 
homes, 

While spraying is acknowledged to be 
necessary in securing more and better fruit, 
it is nevertheless neglected by most ama- 
teurs and orchardists, and by many com- 
mercial fruit growers. San Jose scale was 
reported present in orchards, lawns and 
private gardens in the eastern and southern 
sections of the state. Prof Smith of New 
Jersey spoke of San Jose scale and best 
method of dealing with it. He believes 
it can easily be kept under control by the 
proper use of crude petroleum. At the same 
time he expressed a word of caution as to 
the proper time and method of-applying it. 
H. W. Collingwood of New Jersey told How 
New -York city eats fruit. He advocate 
the use of smaller and more convenien 
packages for the handling of fruit and said 
the middlemén and transportation compa- 
nies generally get much of the profit that 
rightfully belongs to the grower. He ad- 
vised growers to raise fruit of better 
quality than Kieffer pear and Ben Davis 
apple. 

Some of the hindrances to fruit culture 
in Pennsylvania. was spoken of by Mr 























Heister of Harrisburg, who said that until 
our growers study the adaptation of varie- 
ties to soils, localities and altitudes, proper 
fertilization and treatment of orchards, 
and plant varieties of better quality than 
Ben Davis, said “hindrances” will continue 
to confront them. Prof Craig of Cornell 
university gave a lecture on Orchard cover 
crops and Prof Welsh of the Bloomsburg 
normal school on Making home attractive. 
A touching tribute to the memory of the 
late Thomas~—~Meehan, for many years an 
honorary member of this association, and 
always one of its ablest and most valued 
workers, was contributed by Josiah 
Hoopes. Interesting papers were read by 
J. G. Rush of Lancaster county, Philip 
Harris of Columbia county, Howard G. 
McGowan of Berks county and M. Garra- 
han of Luzerne county. 

A resolution was adopted requesting the 
secretary of agriculture to collect data for 
a fruit report of the state, showing the 
adaptation of varieties to different soils, 
altitudes and locations, and have the same 
published annually in bulletin form, and 
another commending the state department 
of agriculture for securing the enactment 


of a law providing for the inspection of 
nurseries. The following officers were 
elected for the current year: President, 
Howard A. Chase of Philadelphia; vice- 
presidents, Gabriel Hiester, Hon  W 

Creasy and D. C. Rupp; recording secre- 
tary, Enos B. Engle of Waynesboro; cor- 


responding. secretary, William P. Brinton 
of Christiana; treasurer, Edwin W. Thom- 
as of King of Prussia. 
NEW YORK. 
A Splendid Showing for Farmers--ll. 





Commissioner Wieting’s report shows 
that the milk law is being enforced as 
well as possible... It is one of those laws 
the enforcement of which requires eternal 
vigilance. ‘Violations of this law as report- 
ed to the attorney general during the year 
were 416. Prior to the commencement of 
the enforcement of the agricutural law the 
amount of milk received in New York city 
is not known to the commissioner; but in 
1888 the amount was six million 40-quart 
cans. In 1901 the amount was fourteen mil- 
lion 40-quart cans. The preservaline law 
has been tested in the courts as to its 
constitutionality. ‘The decision was that it 
is unconstitutional and should be amended. 
The vinegar law is being enforced and the 
large proportion of vinegar manufactured 
and sold in New York is pure. The whole 
number of vinegar cases referred to the 
attorney general for prosecution was 56. 

The enforcement of the bob veal law has 
been productive of much ‘good to the con- 
sumer and the producer. The consumer- 
is receiving better meat and the producer 
a better price for it. Under the linseed oil 
law about 17 cases have been referred to 
the attorney general for prosecution. The 
amount of sugar beets raised in this state 
during the year for manufacture into sugar 
in the aggregate was about 47,000 tons from 
which will be manufactured about 9,000,000 
pounds of sugar. Under the law relating 
to the diseases of domestic animals during 
the year the department has caused the 
examination of over 700 dairies and herds. 
About 175 cases of infectious and conta- 
gious diseases were found. Nearly 400 
head of cattle have been tested with tuber- 
culin for tuberculosis and 30 horses have 
been tested with mallein for glanders. 

Relative to San Jose scale, under the law 
439 certificates were issued to nurserymen 
on inspection of 7156 acres of nursery and 
274 acres.of vineyards. The number of 
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fruit trees inspected in 1901 was 32,162,604, 
as against 25,655,308 in 1900. The majority 
of cases of San Jose scale were on stock 
brought from other states. The inspectors 
have been directed by the department to 
use petroleum for the suppression of San 
Jose scale. Results have been quite favor- 
able, in some instances all the scale 
destroyed and others a large percentage; 
experiments in fumigation with hydro- 
cyanic acid gas have been made in which 
all the scales were killed. About 1211 or- 
chard trees and 26,296 currant bushes were 
destroyed because of the San Jose scale. 


New York’s Good Poultry Show. 








The annual exhibition of the New York, 
poultry, pigeon and pet stock association, 
held last week at Madison Square Garden, 
Was very successful in every respect. All 
the available space in the immense hall 
was filled. Over 3000 entries were listed in 
all the departments, representing nearly 
1000 classes. Exhibits in some classes were 
not full. The general high standard of the 
association was maintained and the char- 
acter of the individual breeds was as good, 
and in many cases better, than has ever 
been before seen in New York. Although 
the attendance throughout the week was 
not large, it was fully as good as in for- 
mer years. The management feel confident 
that the association will come out all right 
from the financial standpoint. There was 
general satisfaction as to the premiums 
awarded. Some few of the older exhibitors 
would have been better satisfied had the 
individual breeds been judged by score 
cards instead of the system of comparison 
now in vogue. Most breeders think that the 
comparative system is superior to the score 
card. 

A large number of sales were made on 
the floor and there. was a general feeling 
of satisfaction among breeders as to the 
outcome of the show. The exhibit of incu- 
bators and brooders, as well as other poul- 
try supplies, was .well represented, and 
judging from the number of sales made, 
the poultry business is becoming quite pop- 
ular among city and town people. The 
poultry judges were represented by some 
of the best men in the county, among whom 
were D. A. Nichols of Connecticut, J, T. 
Cochran of New York, G. W: Weed of New 
Jersey, George O. Brown of Maryland, T. 
E. Orr of Pennsylvania, S. H. Taylor of 
Illinois, F. B. Gaylor of Rhode Island, Adam 
Thompson of Missouri and others. The 
judges of pigeons were A. M. Ingram of 
New Hampshire,*- James Blair and D. E. 
Newell of New York, George Feather and 
Joseph Davin of Massachusetts, W. W. 
Kline of Pennsylvania and Alex Hay of 
New Jersey. The pet stock judges were T. 
Cc. Turner, John Robbins and E. N. Barker 
of New York. 





Cortland, Cortland Co, Jan 2i—Farmers 
are busy drawing out manure and getting 
wood. Hay brings from $10 to 12 p ton. 
The Reid ice cream company is paying 1.40 
p 100 lbs for milk; about 38,000 lbs is being 
taken in weekly. Farm help is high and 
searce; good hands are receiving 25 p 
month for eight months’ service. There is 
very strong talk of building a farmers’ co- 
operative creamery here. 8S. 8S. Beckwith, 
Lewis Whity, Frank Cook, H. B. Boyd and 
A. G. Crittenden have charge of the scheme. 
Shares have been placed at 5 p cow and 
about 1200 cows will be taken in. Eggs 
bring 28c p doz. Farmers are holding po- 
tatoes. Many new silos will be built this 
summer. There were no apples in this sec- 
tion. This would be one of the best val- 
leys in the state for a good canning factory. 





is but a foot in height, ves 
the large, white stead Si? t of 
the larger lanterns. It has every 
up-to-date perfection, is strong 
neat, safe, the perfected result of 
over 60 years of lantern making, 

If your dealer hasn’t the 
Junior we will send you one, 
express paid, for $1. 

Catalogue of lanterns of all 
E on request, 


kinds F 
R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 


73 Laight St., New York. 
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ASPARAGUS 


Its Culture for Home Use and 
for Market 


By P. M. HEXAMER 


A practical treatise on the planting, 
vesting, marketing and Fr me iyee¢ of 
with notes on its history and botany 


While most works on vegetable 
briefly on asparagus culture, this is 
blished in America which is exclusively devoted to 
= subject. Aa are that there is 
cious vezetable than properly wn pre- 
pared asparagus. Yet it is but Taney found in igor 
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ardens, Owing principally to the erroneous 

at its planting and after ement are expen- 
sive and require special skill and knowl To 
disprove these fallacies, and to impart reliable and 
rational information on the improved and simplified 
modern met of 1g gem of 
the garden, is t cipal o of this work. In 
successive chapters the author ts exhaustively on 
the saving of the | , ising = ge 
tion and preparation of the soil, plan uf cultiva- 
tion, manuring, cu’ £. i pacl . 
keting, canning and drying, i enemies, fungus 
diseases and ev req rent successt aspara- 

s culture, s emphasis | ven to increase 

e importancé of money 


as a and 
crop. no sien be coments without an 
gus bed, so no ener’s or farmer’s 
Gampeate without interesting and instructy 
Handsomely illustrated, 5 by Y inches, 170 pages, 
cloth. Price. postpaid, 50 cents. ¥ 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, lit. 
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ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS .... 
will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
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up the crust and levels the surface. 
Zc} Mw quickly adjusted that make them useful 


With the “ Planet Jr.”” No. 12 Wheel Hoe 


a man can cultivate an immense area of ground, get moreand better results, andavoid 
the slow back-breaking, hand-hoeing, usual in market garden work. This tool is used 
on the largest and best truck farms in the country, and does the work as nothing 
can do it; cultivates perfectly astride or between rows; cultivates the middle, breaks 
ry have attachments that can be easily and 
or many kinds of work; adjustable to any 
Write for one of the 
It describes everything better than we can 


width row; strong and durable; easy to handle. 
dred thousands of catalogues that will be sent out this year. 
here. Tells about our full line of “‘PLaner Jx.’’ Hill and Drill Seeders, Wheel Hoes, Horse Hoes, Cuiti- 
vators, Two-horse Cultivators, Sugar Beet Seeders and Cultivators, etc. We send it free. 


be 07 
S. L. ALLEN f CO., Box 1107 E, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


else 
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Write today. 
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North Norwich, Chenango Co, Jan 2i— 
Farmers are busy harvesting the ice crop. 
Freight on milk shipped from Galena sta 
for Dec, ’01, on the O & W railroad was 
more than $400 less than for the same 
month last year. This decrease was caused 
by poor prices paid at shipping stations 
and as a result this milk goes to the Bor- 
den condensery at Norwich. The price of 
milk at the shipping sta is now $1.41 p 
100 lbs. 

East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, Jan 22— 
There will be a number of changes among 
farmers who rent and work farms on 
shares. Freeman Townsend moves onto 
Steven Ladue’s farm, from the James Van 
Wyck farm. Mrs R. T. Van Wyck has 
an auction Jan 27, selling her stock and 
farm implements. She has rented the farm 
to a Mr Anderson. Tax rate in this town 
will be $7.60 on 1000 this year. 


Homer, Cortland Co, Jan 22—Farmers in 
this locality are very much pleased that 
milk igs still bringing $1.24 p can, against 
94c at this time last year. A large number 
of the milk produéers in this section have 
clubbed together and paid Burnap & Bur- 
nap to put up a fine factory. Milk feeds 
remain high but farmers having clover hay 
and ensilage are not obliged to feed very 
heavily of grain to get good results in the 
pail. Potatoes are bringing 70c p bu. Not 
a very large amount of wood being cut in 
this neighborhood because of the deep 
snow. Some valuable farm property has 
changed hands here lately. This will ne- 
cessitate several changes in tenants the 
first of March. Good help in demand at 
$25 p month for eight months and board. 


Tribeshill, Montgomery Co, Jan 20—The 
Canajoharie creamery company has re- 
duced the price of milk at the Ames skim- 
ming sta from $1.20 last year to 1.10 this 
year. The patrons of the factory say they 
will not submit to the reduction. The com- 
pany has also raised the. price of the 
skimmed milk, which is returned to the 


patrons. Cutting and hauling of firewood 
seems to be the principal occupation of 
farmers. 


Glenville, Schenectady Co, Jan 2i—Ice 
houses have been filled. Considerable cord 
wood going to market. Henry Van Wor- 
mer is again sawing hardwood plank for 
the Mohawk bridge. Albert Van Voast has 
sold his hay crop to the General electric 
company for $16 p ton. A meeting was 
recently held at Glenwille Vilage to con- 
sider the feasibility of starting a creamery 
at that place. 


Catharine, Schuyler Co, Jan 22—A fine 
quality of ice is being harvested. H. S. 
Chardange of Brooklyn has rented the milk 
sta at Odessa for another year and has a 
large force of men at work ftHling the ice 
house. Poles are being cut and delivered 
for a new telephone line through this town. 
D. M. Searles recently bought the farm 
belonging to the Charles Prince estate, con- 
taining 150 acres. He paid $30 p acre. 


West Oneonta, Otsego Co, Jan 20—All 
farmers have plenty of fodder to carry 
stock through. There is little change in 
prices of country produce; everything is 
high, eggs 30c, butter 20 to 24c, potatoes 80c, 
apples 60c to $1. William Strong of Lau- 
rens will open a skimming sta here; the 
cream will be taken to Laurens and 
churned. Mr Strong offers to furnish pack- 
ages, make and sell the butter for 3c p Ib. 
Steps will soon be taken to secure the right 
of way for the extension of the Unidillia 
Valley railroad, work to begin early next 
spring. Charles Lent has rented the R. 
Sessions farm. 


Beekeepers to Meet—The annual meet- 
ing of the N Y state assn of beekeepers’ 
societies will be held in the parlors of the 
Kirkwood hotel, Geneva, Feb 5, opening at 
10 a m. All interested in bee culture are 
cordially invited to be present. Subjects 
of importance are to be brought before 
this meeting and it is desired that there 
be a large representation of beekeepers in 
attendance. 

Patterson, Putnam Co, Jan 21i—A num- 
ber of farmers about here have been im- 
proving the good condition of swamps and 
have got out a fine lot of wood. The winter 
thus far has been very hard on newly 
seeded land, freezing hard and then thaw- 
ing, with very little snow. The corn crop 
Was not very good in this locality; a num- 
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ber of farmers reported the poorest they 
ever had. There will be very little hay left 
over next spring, as it is being fed very 
liberally on account of the extremely high 
prices of all kinds of feed. The Mutual 
milk and cream company paid the farmers 
who accepted the stated price 10c p can 
extra for Dec, which made it $1.25 p can. 
For Oct and Nov the price was 1 and 1.10 
respectively. Roads in good condition. 
Eggs very scarce. Onions hard to get at 
1.40 p bu, potatoes retailing at 1 p bu. 


Constable, Franklin Co, Jan 22—Farmers 
are busy getting out manure, drawing 
wood for fuel and logs to the mill. Some 
are filling ice houses. The thaw in Dec 
caused a freshet that did considerable 
damage in town. Potatoes are 60c p bu. 
Butter is 22 to 23c. Fodder is going off 
fast, but there will probably be some to 
spare as hay and corn fodder were good 
crops.. Hops are 10 to 10%c p Ib. Cattle 
are doing well. 


Coming Institutes—Next month will be 
a busy one with institute speakers. These 
farmers’ meetings should be weil attended 
for they are productive of much practi al 
good in the dissemination of new meathods 
of doing farm work and the latest ideas 
along agri lines. Farmers’ institutes for 
next month have been arranged for the 
following places and dates, town and 
county being given: , 


Tyrone, Schuyler, F3-4 Monticello Sullivan, F1?-18 
Bridgehampton, Suffolk, F5 Livonia, Livingston, F17-18 
Marilla, Erie. F3-4 Berkshire, stems. F183 
Vernon, Onedia, F3-4 McDonough, Chenango 
Northport, Suffolk, F6 F17-18 
Akron, Erie, F5-6 Red Hook, Dutchess, F21-22 
Stockbridge, Madison, F5-6 Albion, Orlenna, F 21-22 
Spencer, ‘Tioga, F7-8 Pine Plains, Dutchess, 
Waverly, Tioga, F10-11 F24-25 
Hamilton, Madison, F7-8 Freehold, Greene F 26-27 
West Eaton, ee Halls Corners, Ontario. 
Nichols, Tioga, F12-13. Plymouth, Chenango, F26-27 


Warsaw, Wyoming, fF12-13 South Bethlehem, 
De Ruyter, Madison, F12-13 
Perry, Wyoming, Fu-15 


Albany, q -M 1 
See Phelps,’ Ontario,  F28-Ml 
Straits Corners, Tioga, F17 
Catlin, Chemung Co, Jan 21—Grain of all 
kinds is high and not enough good oats 
for seed. Eggs scarce and high. Potatoes 
75e p bu, but many are holding for $1. Good 
horses very scarce and prices getting 
higher. There is talk of free delivery of 
mail through part of the town. 


Farmers’ Interests at Albany. 








A bill is before the legislature which will 
put for the first time on the statute books 
the rule of the road, that a carriage or 
rider overtaking another shall pass to the 
left side, and makes it mandatory when 
the vehicle overtaken shall turn to the 
right so as to permit of such passage on 
the left. It fixes the rule in turning cor- 
ners to the right. Vehicles shall keep to 
the right of the center of the road, and 
prescribes a penalty of $5 recoverable by 
the party injured as well as all damages 
caused by the neglect. 

Section 82 of the agriculture law is sought 
to be amended by two bills. One is to the 
effect that no person shall willfully permit 
to grow upon his premises wild carrot, 
Canada thistles or other noxious weeds. 
It places a duty upon the assessors to enter 
any premises and destroy all such weeds at 
the expense of the. owner, the expense to 
be added to the tax on the real property of 
the owner. The other amendment was in- 
troduced by Senator Ambler and corrects 
the law relating to the prevention of dis- 
eases in fruit trees by transposing its pro- 
visions, and in several places correcting 
flaws in its operations. It then adds the 
new provision that the commissioner of 
agriculture may enter any nursery and 
destroy or fumigate nursery plants which 
had been transplanted from. any location 


within half-mile of plants which had been _ 


infested with San Jose scale or other dan- 
gerous insect or fungous pest. It aJso per- 
mits him in his discretion to fumigate any 
and all trees or nursery plants brought into 
the state, and provides-that the fumigation 
shall be done with hydrocyanic acid gas, 
but these provisions shall. not apply to 
plants and stock of florists and green- 
housers. 

The bill amending the bob veal law has 
been reported from. committee. This bill 
is almost entirely a re-enactment of the 
law passed last year. The. bill introduced 
by Senator. Ambler will be passed which 
takes out of the law relative to the time 
of holding county or other local agricul- 
tural .association fairs the. prohibition 
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against any such fairs being held during 
the same week in which a state fair is be- 
ing held. The domestic commerce law in 
relation to the size of apple, pear, and po- 
tato barrels will be amended if a bill which 
has been introduced is passed. The amend- 
ment provides that where the barrel shall 
be made’ straight and without a bulge that 
the dimensions shall be as follows: Inside 
diameter 17% inches; length of stave 29 
inches; distance between heads 26 13-16 
inches, so that the barrel shall contain not 
less than 100 quarts of grain. 

A bill has also been introduced which 
seeks to amend the highway law so that 
a commissioner of highways shall inspect 
the roads between September 1 and 15 of 
each year and at other times as the super- 
visors may prescribe. 

The mortgage tax bill proposes one-half 
of 1% of tax on the amount of all mort- 
gages at the time ofits recording, and is 
not thereafter collectible annually during 
the life of the mortgage. It is in fact, a 
recording tax and not an annual mortgage 
tax. A very strong opposition to the bill 
exists because any tax on mortgages is a 
double tax. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Commack, Suffolk Co, Jan 21—The winter 
thus far has been qiute severe. Roads 
have been in good condition. Fodder is 
plentiful and stock doing well. Potatoes 
$1 p bu. Getting wood and preparing it 
for use about the only occupation of farm- 
ers at present. There is quite a boom in 
real estate. John Moreland has bought 
the farm of the late Amos~Harned and is 
preparing to occupy it. It contains 95 
acres. Mrs Sarah Hubbs sold her place to 
Mr Schell of New York, who now occupies 
it. C. V. Selleck recently bought a new 
horse and can be seen almost daily on the 
road. Hens not laying well. H. J. Harned 
will occupy the farm of Mrs Francenea 
Harned the coming season. 


NEW JERSEY. 


imlaystown, Monmouth Co, Jan 21— 
Weather has been very cold. Nearly all 
the ice houses‘ filled. Mr Gravatt is load- 
ing railroad ties, about one carload p day. 
Several large amounts of pork are unsold, 
the farmers holding for $10 p 100. Several 
farms remain unsold. Land sells at about 
30 p acre. Pork is 8 p 100 Ibs, corn 7T5c, 
wheat 80c, hay 15 p ton, potatoes 1 p bu, 
poultry 10 to 20c p Ib. Many changes 
among farm tenants will be made this 
spring. Milk more plentiful. . 


Burlington, Burlington Co, Jan 21—Fine 
weather here this winter. Farmers were 
plowing up to New Year’s and some since. 
Most all farmers are prosperous. Wheat 
75c, corn 75c, rye 7ic, oats 45c, hay $15 p ton, 
rye straw 15 to 20, potatoes 1 p bu, sweets 
3 to 3.50 p bbl, milk 4 to 5e p qt wholesale 
and very scarce. Apples are getting scarce 
at 3:50 to 5 p bbl. 

Vernon, Sussex Co, Jan 20—Robinson & 
Hawkins have béen filling their creamery 
icehouse. Joseph Burrows will try raising 
Angora goats. He has bought four from 
Dubuque, Ia. He will turn them upon 
some brush land. 


MARYLAND. 


Kent Co—Winter so far has been cold but 


not severe. Stock standing it well with 
plenty of coarse food but not much grain. 
Corn and wheat about all sold. Winter 
wheat has not made much growth and the 
outlook is good for a crop of fruit. Trees 
went into the winter in good condition. 
Farmers are beginning to hire hands but 
find them scarce and high. Any good man 
can get $15 and.board. Corn 65c, wheat 80c, 
butter 25c. 

Getting Together—Some fruit growers on 
the peninsula have not regarded the offi- 
cials of transportation companies friendly 
to them. At the last meeting of the horti- 
cultural society it developed that the rail- 
road officialse have been trying to get in 
touch with the producers on the peninsula 
for many years and have been standing 
back fearing they would not be welcome in 
case they presented themselves at “the 
meeting. J. A. Davis.of Caroline county, 
Md, a large producer and formerly a com- 
mission merchant in New York, said the 
filme had come when producers should 






































‘throw away their vinegar jugs and go at 
transportation companies with sugar boxes. 
Charles E. Kingston, freight agent of the 
PW & BR R said the railroads want to 
work with the producers. and if. growers 
will let the officials know what they want, 
they will try to meet them in a satisfactory 
way. 


February Farmers’ Institutes have been 


arranged for a dozen or more counties. A 
splendid array of speakers will discuss 
topics of peculiar interest -to Md farmers. 
The places and dates as announced are as 
follows, town and county being given: 


Zion, Cecil, Fl Cambridge, Dorchester, F17 
ChestertOwn, Kent, F 3-4 Salisbury, Wicomico, F19-20 


Centerville, Queen Anne, Princess Anne, Somerset, 
Easton, Talbot, F7-8 Davidsonville, Anne Arun- 
Ridgley, Caroline, F 10-11 el, 4-25 

erlin, Worcester, F12-13 Upper Marlboro, Prince 
Snow Hill, Worcester, Fi4 yeorg 28-27 
Hurlock, Dorchester, " Dunkirk, Calvert, 


DELAWARE. 


Shipments of Farm Produce—The prin- 
cipal green food products transported from 
points on the Delaware division of the P 
W & BRR during the year 1901, were as 
follows: Strawberries 15,275,407 qts, apples 
31,247 bskts, peaches 1,111,528 bskts, pears 
306,786 bskts, grapes 605,830 lbs, plums 620,- 
196 Ibs, potatoes 136,755 bbis. 


Correct Figures for Fruit Growers—At a 


recent meeting of the Peninsula horticul- 
tural society it was stated that the rate on 
fruits from the peninsula to Boston was 
$1.20 per 100 pounds. Two years ago the 
rate was reduced to $1 and is still main- 
tained at-that figure. It was also said that 
the rate on potatoes was 60 cents per 100 
pounds, while as a matter of fact it is only 
30 cents. It was stated that there was no 
difference between carlaoad lots and small 
shipments. There is considerable difference 
in rates on large and small lots of farm 
pr oduce.—[Cor. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Apples in Bedford County—The outlook 


for apple growing in this county is bright. 
Along the Alleghany mountains they are of 
fine color and flavor. They grow well, 
come iff bearing in about ten years so as 
to yield 1 to 2 bu p tree of some varieties, 
notably the York Imperial and Ben Davis. 
These are the leading varieties, but many 
others do well, Baldwin, Nonsuch, Jona- 
than and Willow Twig. The last two are 
comparatively new here, but promise well. 
Red varieties will bring 10 to 20c p bu more 
than yellow varieties, even when inferior 
in quality. There are few commercial 
orchards here, most of them being small 
for home use. In setting out commercial 
value was not considered and too many 
varieties were planted. Buyers claim that 
Bedford Co apples are superior in color and 
flavor. Growers are beginning ‘to realize 
‘their opportunities and are giving more 
thought to the setting out of orchards.— 
[w. C. Lutz. 

Raccoon, Beaver Co, Jan 22—The winter 
so far has been very unfavorable to the 
wheat crop, no protection from cold winds 
and continual freezing. The condition of 
roads was never better during the winter 
months. Farmers have been taking ad- 
vantage of it by doing a great deal of haul- 
ing, especially hay and straw. Hay is 
selling readily at $15 p ton, straw 8, wheat 
73c p bu, corn §8dc, oats 60c, potatoes 1, 
shorts 29 p ton, bran 27, turkeys 25c p Ib 
d w, chickens 16c. Feed being so high a 
great amount of wheat is being ground into 
feed for cattle and sheep. A. L. McKibbin 
of this township has been appointed a 
member of the state board of agri for a 
term of three years to succeed Hon T. 
A. Clifton, who has ably represented the 
county for two terms. Mr McKibben being 
an up-to-date farmer will secure the best 
talent that can be had for the local insti- 
tutes to be held in the county. 


New Millport, Clearfield Co, Jan 20— 
Feed, especially grain, is so high that even 
at the advanced price of farm products the 
margin is small. Middlings are $1.50 p 100 
Ibs and other feeds in proportion. Good 
butter retails at 30c.° A barrel of second 
class apples sold here at 1.40 p bu. Shelled 
corn is 90c at the mills and oats 60c. Horses 
that are idle are eating their heads off, but 
must be kept for summer work and the 
farmer thus feeds up in winter the results 
of his summer’s labor. Farmers who own 
little patches of timber have been in luck, 
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as values have doubled. A patch was sold 
for $14,000 that ten years ago would hardly 
have sold for a third of that sum. The 
farms here are underlaid with bituminous 
coal. »The veins are not large, running 30 
to 40 inches. Some farmers near here ex- 
pect soon to have an income from sale of 
fire clay. Drillers are now prospecting. 
Farm land has not’ increased much 
in value, notwithstanding the prosperous 
times. A farm pretty well worked down 
sold recently for 3200. It could have been 
sold ten years ago for 6000. So far this 
has been an exceptionally cold winter and 
not much snow. 





Among New York Granges. 





Saratoga county Pomona met with Burnt 
Hills for installation of officers. January 11. 
This county is noted for well attended and 
enthusiastic Pomona meetings; 61 Patrons 
were present, including Deputy W. T. Beck- 
er and wife of Schenectady county. Offi- 
cers were installed by retiring Master W. 
I. Cavert, who gave some wholesome advice 
before they were conducted to their seats. 
The new master is the ever-popular auc- 
tioneer and enthusiastic Patron, Levinius 
Lansing. The degree of Pomona was con- 
ferred and Janyary 25 set for “recreation 
day.”’ Remarks were enjoyed from Deputy 
Becker and a discussion followed of the 
most important agricultural bills likely to 
come up before the present congress. 


St Lawrence county Patrons’ fire relief 
association carries risks of over $3,000,000, 
and the cost of insurance last year was 80 
cents on $1000. The past 23 years the cost 
of insurance has been less thar? $1 per thou- 
sand. 

The Herkimer county Patrons’ fire relief 
association, at the beginning of the year 
had insurance in force of $2,275,641, receipts 
last year $3610, losses paid $2584, salaries 
and commission $457, rebate on canceled 
policies $76, miscellaneous expenditures $46, 
balance in treasury $456. Officers for 1902 
are: President, Irving Waton; secretary, 
Jackson Smith. 

A Bangall Patron reports the Dutchess 
county Patrons’ mutual fire insurance com- 
pany has increased its business to over §$2,- 
000,000 in less than four years. The heaviest 
assessment in any one year has been 81 
cents on $1000. There are 22 prosperous 
granges in Dutchess county; a few years 
ago there was but one. 


Schuyler county Patrons have chosen 
Charles Burr of Searsburg and Mrs J. P: 
Frost of Montour Falls to represent them 
at the state grange. 


The Genesee county Patrons’ fire relief 
association has done a good business the 
past year; 975 Patrons now hold policies 
in the company. The insurance in force 
amounts to $2,241,560, an increase of nearly 
$62,000 the past year. Receipts during 1902 
were $14,365, disbursements $13,917, cash in 
treasury $448, losses by fire and lightning 
last year amounted to $12,028. The presi- 
dent is J. O. Green of Ray, and secretary 
is D. H. Piersen of LeRoy. 


Notes From Milk Producers. 


I think the secret of the milk business is 
that the persons we sent to New York were 
not shrewd enough to deal with the city 
men. There is no reason why one company 
should not handle the milk in a business 
way, the same as other goods are handled. 
Some other tactics will have to be_pur- 
sued. How to do it, I am not just pre- 
pared to say. Milk is bringing $1.20 per can 
at most stations about here, which is a fair 
price, but feed is so high the farmers can- 
not do as well as they did a year or two 
ago.—[J. J. P., Madison County, N Y 

We have a good local section of F S M 
P A at Dimock, Pa, but our members are 
rather inactive just at this time. The Em- 
pire state dairy company is taking milk here 
and paying, since December 1, $1.24 per can. 
The company gets about 35 cans per day. 
They have no contra and producers can 
withdraw their milk from the factory at 
any time they desire.—[F. H. Bunnell. 

The Milk Market. 
At New York, the exchange price has 


declined to 3%c p at, from 3%c, dealers 
claiming the liberal supplies warranted the 
reduction. 

At the annual meeting of the exchange 
directors, held in Jersey City last week, 
the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, W. A. Wright of Brooklyn: vice- 
president, J. A. McBride; secretary, George 
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T. Walker; treasurer, Joseph Laemmle. 
George Slaughter .and H. F. Hunteman 
took the places of P. E. Sanford and W. 
W. Knox on the board of directors. It 
was at this meeting, also that the reduc-- 
tion in the exchange price was decided 
upon, the 3%c price to go into effect Jan 16. 

Revised official figures show that the D. 
L & W road carried during Dec 86,723 40-qt 
cans of milk, 371,544 gals in bottles; and 
2587 cans of cream. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans, including bottled milk, at the various 
distributing points in and near the city for 
the week ending Jan 18 were as follows: 

Fluid Cond’ns’d 
milk Cream milk 








Erie wih abc oe 1,460 _ 
West Shore Scns be 502 352 
CUS is icin hiweneet 27,300 1,715 — 
Lackawanna .... . . 30,650 630 —_ 
N Y Cent (long haul).. 27,130 1,150 _— 
N Y Cent gees: . 11,540 115 _ 
Susquehanna ........... 17,533 433 — 
Lehigh Valley ose, 22,803 362 —_ 
Homer Ramsdell line.. 4,075 150 _— 
New BHAVee = .isc< ce as0e~ ee _ —_ 
Other sources .......... 4,475 125 — 

Total receipts ........181,782 6,642 352 

Daily average ........ 25,969 949 50 

Last week osesoe MeLIROD 6,665 303 

Leet WORR? Brisk <i »- 165,931 4,460 1,376 





The Hop Movement and Market. 


The exports of hops from New York last 
week were exceptionally large, being nearly 
four times greater than the week previous. 
There were exported 5587 bales from Phila- 
delphia between September 1, 1901, and Jan- 
uary 1, 1902, and 1126 bales from Newport 
News during the same, period. 

The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops at N Y compare 
as follows: 

5 





Week oe Since Same 
ending last Sort time 
Janil7 year 00 last yr 

..4,107 1,574 59, 382 119,292 
..5,025 1,155 31,790 61,573 


Domestic receipts.. 

Exports to Europe 

Imports from Europe. 246 606 3,097 
NEW YORE. 


OtTseGco Co—Laurens: Farmers are much 
discouraged and plowed up several acres 
of hops last fall. No new yards will be 
set this spring. Hops are all sold. Farm- 
ers are taking up dairying instead of grow- 
ing hops. 

ScHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Crop nearly 
all out of farmer’s hands. Sales made last 
week at 12 to 13 cents. Market very firm 
and will probably go much higher. No 1900's 
and no 1899’s on hand. Prospects for anoth- 
er crop good. No new acreage here or in 
the state of any account. Hop shipments 
for week ending January 18. were I. S&S. 
Hagenbacher 59 bales, J. H. Tator 465, T. 
E. Dornet 132, W. M. Richardson 170. Very 
few small lots left in grower’s hands. Own- 
ership of 1901 hop crop was changed so 
quickly and completely as to excite com- 
ments from both growers and dealers. 


At New York, the market remains quiet — 


owing to lack of buying orders from brew- 
ers, but there is a firmer feeling among 
holders in sympathy with reports from up 
the state-and the Pacific coast. 


LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 
[In cents with comparisons.] 
1902 1901 1900 


N Y state choice....14@15% 20@22 13@i4 


eon ee 13@13% 18@20 10@12% 

medium .......11@12 16@18 8@10 . 
Pac coast choice....14@15 19@21- 13@14 

medium .......11@12 16@17 - 8@10 
Cee eee 2@6 2@5 
Pe Cen 3 meres 30@42 35@42 32@40 





Additional Live Stock Markets. 
At Buffalo, good cattle 


grades somewhat lower. Receipts Monday 
of this Week 200 cars. Best export and 


3,858 


steady, other 


shipping steers $6.50@6.75 p 100 lbs, fair to - 


choice 4.60@6.45, butchers and native steers 
4@5.60, butcher cows 3@4.40, bulls firm at 
$@4.25, oxen 3.75@5.25. 
at 5@8.50. 
week under receipts of 100 double decks. 


Veal calves steady - 
Hegs stronger Monday of this 


Best heavy droves sold at 6.70@6.80, yorkers . 
6.10@6.30, pigs 5.50@5.95, other grades un-— 


changed. Sheep and lambs fairly steady. 
Receipts Monday" of this week 120 double 
decks. Best lambs 5.85@5.90, fair to good 
5.40@5.50, best sheep 4.15@4.40, fair to good 
3.50@4. handy weathers 4.50@4.80, do year- 
lings 4.50@5. 
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Theory and Practice. 


I would like to speak a word in favor 
ef dried brewer’s grains. I had always 
been a firm believer in wheat bran, but this 
being so high I was persuaded to try some 
dried brewer’s grains. I have found by 
feeding alternately, making four changes, 
that when fed the grains the cows increased 
their flow of milk. Changing back to bran 
decreased their milk in every instance. I 
have been feeding the dried grains with 
cob meal for some time and never had my 
cows looking better or giving more milk. 
Same amount of cob meal was fed with 
bran.—[C. R. Meddaugh, Sullivan County, 


N Y. 


I believe it is possible to prevent corn- 
stalk disease. If every farmer would feed 
his cattle hay for two weeks before turn- 
ing them into stalks there would not be 
one-tenth of the present loss. This is espe- 
cially true when pastures are short as they 
were last fall. A neighbor allowed his 
pasture to become short in August and his 
cattle were thin. When they were turned 
into the stalk fields they ate so much that 
many of them died of the so-called corn- 
stalk disease. This in my opinion is the 
result of over-eating rough corn fodder. 
On the farm which I have worked for the 
last 40 years we have not had a single loss 
from pasturing stalks. The cows are not 
allowed to remain in the field at first more 
than one hour, increasing the time until 
they can be allowed to remain in all day. 
([M. H. Willfong, Illinois. 








It is my belief that cornstalk disease is 
nothing more or less than the result of 
animals eating pigweed. This weed ig, very 
plentiful in our county and in 1893 had 
a corn field very foul with it. I turned in 
my cattle. They were not injured until the 
stalks were well eaten down, after which 
I lost three head and found upon cutting 
them open that their stomachs were full of 
these weeds. In our country I notice large 
quantities of this weed where many cattle 
die. Since 1893 I have kept my fields clean 
and have not had any trouble, ‘although 
my neighbors who were not so careful have 
fost a great deal of stock.—[N. A. Johnson, 
Nebraska. 





One of the great mistakes farmers make 
is not raising all the grain they feed. The 
cost of raising rye and buckwheat is not 
half of present prices. Corn on the ear 
fed to horses and hogs saves carrying to 
the mill and also the toll for grinding. 
Horses fed this way will do well. If hot 
doing heavy work corn fodder once a day 
can take the place of timothy hay. Our 
fathers fed their horses grain without 
grinding and had good animals. Why 
should not we?—{H. C. Bliss, Hampden 
County, Mass. 


a —— 


Farm hands are scarce. The farmer 
feeds the world and yet he cannot get 
hands to help him. Raise your own help 
and teach them that a farmer can be the 
smartest and most independent man on 
earth. I don’t let any professional man 
crowd me off of the sidewalk or sit any 
nearer the preacher than I do. I treat 
them all as gentlemen and they treat me 
the same way. There will be a time when 
the professional man will have to send in 
his card to get permission to enter the 
farmer’s domain and that will be when the 
farmer thinks himself what he ought to be 
and stands out for his rights.+[Darius 
Ross, Miami County, O. 


Cemented Silo a Success—Some time ago 
I told in these columns how I had lathed 
and cemented my silo, which, being double- 
boarded and papered between, had failed to 
keep ensilage good. This being somewhat 
of an experiment, I wish to state that so 
far the cement seems to stay on and fills 
the bill perfectly. If I were to build anoth- 
er of wood I would single board it, lath on 
the boards and cement. as being the cheap- 
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est and most durable. The boards would 
not be so apt to rot as in a thicker wall, 
subjected to the action of the juice of the 
corn, If the framework be made strong 
the cement will not crack and come off. 
I wish others to profit by my loss. I built 
about 13 feet in diameter. I find I have 
not stock enough to eat the ensilage before 
it begins to heat and spoil on top; 20 or 25 
head would be about right for a silo of this 
size. Better build too small than too large. 
[J. H. Buckley, Tioga County, Pa. 





Like an Old Friend appears the 1902 cat- 
alog of S. L. Allen & Co of Philadelphia, 
Pa, manufacturers of the world-famous 
Planet Jr garden and farm tools. The 
new catalog is the equal of its worthy pred- 
ecessors, contains a large number of inter- 
esting illustrations and appropriate text, 
alluding to a number of entirely new things 
shown for the first time, etc. If you have 
not already secured a copy, write for it at 
once, saying we asked you to do so. For 
complete address, see advertisement else- 
where in this issue. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Ceats a Word. 
CHRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


a 
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THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the pa paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, cogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
gamstabien, " help or situations wanted.’ In fact, anything 
o vell 
THE pa must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the Le ee ov nn Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SA RENT”’ will not be ac- 
cepted at the aon whe, > will be charged at the 
regular rate of sixty cents per line each imsertion, to 
go on another page, 

THE RATE for the *‘Farmers’ exchange” advertising is 
only five cents a word each inserti 


dress 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.* 
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SEEDS AND NUESERY SsTOCK. 





AROOSTOOK CO Pomona Grange Seed Association— 
Potatoes grown by stockholders and growers; name and 
address on every package and p=teet true to name; 
ond = catalog. A. L. HAINES, Manager, Fort Fair- 
eld, Me. 


POPCORN for sale. Green Mountain seed potatoes 
of my best stock, selected from ae —- seed in 
11901. Yielded 300 wee per acre price $1 per 
bu. JAS. A, _A. REE BE, _Roanoke Farm, aive ead. L I, 


TREES—One dollar’s: worth up at wholesale prices, 
Secure ere now; spring ayment. 80-page cata- 
log. G. C. STONE, Wholesale Nurseries, Dansville, N Y. 
Established 35 years, 


THE GEORGE W. P. JERRARD CO, Caribou, Me— 
Seed potatoes, garden and flower seeds; excel in earliness 
and quality; the only established seed house in northern 
Maine; catalog free. 

~~~ bs lists of trees, plants, etc, you want. We'll 


make you lower prices than other nurseries. PRUDEN- 
TIAL ORCHARD CO, Shermansville, Pa: 


ASPARAGUS ROOTS, one and two years old, chotce 
stock om French seed. MATHIS & CARTER, Black- 
ville, S C. 

















SMITH’S POTATO FARM, Manchester, N Y—Descrip- 
tion thirty kinds choice seed oats, corn.’ Barred Rocks. 


‘PURE | Ohio . raspberry sets for sale by PETER 
HENNEREY Williamson, Wayne Co; » A 











BERRY plants, seed »tatoes, leading varieties. D. 
M. JOHNSON, Seaford, Del. 


WANTED—Fifty bushels. of spring rye. JAMES H. 
BUTCHER, Ardena, N J. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


WAR TED 0s: $40 pe month and ——- paid, a few 
good salesmen to sell nursery stock. eady emplo yment 
the year round to Co? salesmen. Address, with ref- 

erences, D. H. PATTY, N Vurseryman, Geneva, NY 
AGENTS WANTED—Acme Hame Fastener, fits any 
harness; will last three times a strap; what every farmer 
needs ; terms free. HENRY NOV ELTY CO, Roxbury, Ct. 
WE Pay $22 a week and expenses to men with 
uce Poultry Gemepound. INTERN A- 


ntrodi 
T ONAL MFG co, Parsons, Kan.. 

WANTED—Agents to sell on commission a_ house- 
hold article of great utility. S. R. DIVINE & SON, 
Loch Sheldrake, N Y. 

WE pay ¥ $20 a week and expenses | to. men with rigs to in- 
troduce our poultry compound. JAVELLE MI G co, 
Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 














OUR 3h p gasoline engine sawa 2 cords of wood ope 
hour, cuts sta . _and will run threshing machine. 
ojees in = 2s ce $100. Catalog free. ALMER BROS. 
Joscob, 








“FORUM 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


POULTRY paper, illustrated, 20 2% cents per 
year. Four months’ trial 10 ‘cents. Sample free. . 64- 
ge eg" Bg ee Bee °° reany paspoetgers. 
cen Sa o ree, 

POULTRY ‘ADVOCATE, Syracuse, R"y: a 


CHOICE stock for sale. White Wyandots, Plymouth 
Rocks, Brahmas, Cochins, Leghorns, turkeys, geese, 
ducks and guineas. Catalog free. PINE TREE FARM, 
Box ~ Jamesburg, J. 


pt cag See ¥ ra produce them; nothing 
ier or discount _ for "quantity. 
KNOWLES 1 LOMBARD co, Guilford, Ct. 


INCUBATORS, four Prairie state; four star; good as as 
eri no reasonable offer refused; will exchange. BOX 
, South Bound Brook, N J. 


FOR SALE—Bone cutter, brooder stove, ‘Rankin in- 
cubator. ABE ROMIZ, Hudsondale, Pa, 


FOR SALE—Large Poultry Plant; also 18- acre 2 farm. 
AMBLER BROS, oughkeepsie, N ¥. 


ODE Island Reds, handsome cockerel . -& 

FISKE, Durham, Ct. . he. 
hour quickly cured; send for circular, BURT BROS, 
elros . 

pBROWN Leghorns, cheap. NELSON BROS, London, 
a. 


Debctteemanpasieet ——— nf 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED-—Young men to learn telegra Positions 
guaranteed. Catalog free. SUPERINTENT ENT, Tele- 
graph School, Lebanon, Pa. 



































CITY or country boy wishing good permanent home 
on farm should address, stating particulars, A. B. JOHN- 
SON, Malone, N Y. 





WANTED—Good, competent woman to do ‘gener al 
nega on farm. Address MRS H. 8. LEWIS, How- 
ar on 





LIVE STOCK. 


REGISTERED Ayrshires and Cheshires, heifer calves, 
two ‘.—— ye months; five young sows bred 
service ars, fall pigs in pairs not akin. HOMER J. 
BROWN, Harford, Cortland Co, N 

BILTMORE Farm Berkshire Blood! Litter of 
pigs 10 weeks old by Model Mason of Biltmore V, 5440 
out of grand br sow for $10. Each within 10 os 
J. E. WATSON, Marbledale, Ct. 

WOODLAND SHORTHORNS-— Number 200 head, bulls, 
cows and heifers, various ages, for sale. W. I. WOOD, 
Williamsport, 

POLAND CHINAS, sows bred. Pigs in pairs not 
SS a ones. Address JOHN EICK & SON, Hib- 


ABERDEEN Angus cattle and English Berkshire hogs. 
W. H. RINK, Jennertown, Pa. 2+ hig 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 








0 





COLLIE pu “ for sale, females spayed, now ready, 
two months old from last importation, bred true. Ad- 
dress R. | Ww. SCHERER, _Manatawny, Pa. 


FOR _ SALE Foxhounds, collies, cocker and field 
spaniels, old and mung, dogs and bitches, and Dane 
brood bitches. AMERI AN, Hartland, Vt. 


THOROUGHBRED | ‘collies, bitches, sable male, 1 yr, 
pups 6 mos. M. B. CLOUD, Kennett Square, Pa. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission : house ay ioe York; established 
1838. =, Se, cans Ri Sn try, dressed calves, 
game, etc. &. OODWARD, 302 Greenwich St, N Y. 


Aver & S25. commission merchants. Ap- 
ue onions, poultry, » game, calves and pork, 306 
ashington St, New You 


HAY, straw, potatoes, apples and onions in demand. 
Strong market. Write for market report,~GIBBS & 
BRO, Philadelphia. 


POULTRY, apples, potatoes; highest “prices, T. 
J. HOOVER, Phiiad iladelphia 
“MISCELLAN EOUS. 

IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, multerers or 
any others in the rural trade from Mich; Ind and the 
Mississippi river westward to the Pacific coast, go into 
the Farmers’ Exchange department of Orange Judd 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, Chicago, Ill; price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per word. If you want 
to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay 4c p= word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department of 
the New England Homestead at Springfield, Mass. It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi: 
pane the western edition, of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies. 


LIME FERTILIZER, prepared by “patent process, 
cheapest and best fertilizer on earth; agents wanted: 
atent for sale outright or on royalty. pS . HARROR, 
North Industry, O. 


“WANTED to purchase ‘defaulted “mortgages and de- 
fective titles on pases Dakota, Nebraska, and Kan- 
sas lands. . L. CLASON &'CO, 49 Merrill Bldg, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


CASH for your real estate or personal property of. any 
kind; write to-day. G. B. McMULLIN, Watertown, N Y. 


























PLANK barns are cheapest, strongest ; : book for st: amp. 
SHAWVER BROS. Bellefontaine, oO. 


EASY MONEY for farmers, RELIABLE 1 REMEDY 
COMPANY, Box 2026, New York. 


Splendid Results. 


I am glad to tell you of the splendid 
results I have had from advertising in the 
Farmers’ Exchange column of American 
Agriculturist. I recelved many more orders 
than I could fill.—[{Mary B. Brown, Delroy, 
Pa. 





























Connecticut Valley Growers Aroused, 





It has been many years since the New 
England tobacco growers’ association has 
held such a spirited meeting as that at 
Hartford, Ct, last week. The real ex- 
citement of the meeting occurred when 
Mr J. W. Upson, one of the larg- 
est growers in the country, who has 60 
acres under cover in Georgia, controverted 
the position of Pres Frye and warned grow- 
ers against action favoring reduction of im- 
port duties. A prolonged discussion fol- 
lowed, in which Mr Upson stated Sumatra 
tobacco has been grown under cover in 
Cuba and that he knew several men of 
means ready to invest in Sumatra growing 
under tent in Cuba. 

The great importance of the association 
making its influence felt at once did 


not occur to growers until the fol- 
lowing telegram owas read: Impera- 
tively important your association sénd 


strong delegation to appear before ways 
and means committee at Washington 
next week in opposition to free leaf from 
the tropics. Herbert Myrick, Editor, Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. The convention quick- 
ly sized up the situation and elected 
three of its strongest members—aA. C. Stern- 
burg of West Hartford, Col EB. N. Phelps of 
Windsor and L. M. Case of Barkhamsted 
—as a committee to represent the associa- 
tion. 

The sentiment crystallized in the adoption 
of the following resolutions: 

Whereas, the absorption of distant is- 
lands known as the Philippines, as United 
States territory,. present heretofore unex- 
pected danger to the leaf and cigar inter- 
ests of this country, because of their well- 
known power of competition with the said 
leaf and cigar interests, therefore, resolved, 
that this association heartily indorse and 
approve of the measure proposed in con- 
gress to reimpose the Dingley tariff rates 
heretofore existing on Philippine tobacco 
products imported into the United States, 
and are opposed to changes in the tobacco 
schedule of the said Dingley bill as applied 
to both the Philippine islands and to Cuba. 

Also resolved, that the convention extend 
its hearty thanks to the honorable secre- 
tary of agriculture, James Wilson, also to 
senators and representatives in congress, to 
Prof Milton Whitney and to Dr Jenkins 
for their active interest in demonstrating 
the possibility of producing leaf in New 
England that may become a successful 
competitor to Sumatra wrapper and thus 
make this country independent of the same. 

Resolved, that this association utterly op- 
pose a reduction of any duty on tobacco. 

The address of Pres Frye dwelt large- 
ly with the situation as to tariff affairs, 
being in part as follows: So long as annex- 
ation of Cuba and subsequent free trade is 
not imminent, the settlement of the Cuban 
question, so far as it relates to tobacco or 
its manufactures involves no serious dif- 
ficulty or danger to the leaf interests of 
this country. He recommended that as 
some concessions, in his opinion, have got 
to be made to the leaf and cigar interests 
of Cuba the inevitable consequence will be 
poverty and discontent and the prospect 
of annexation. He urged growers strongly 
to bring about a uniform rate of 30 to 35 
cents per pound on all tobacco imported 
from Cuba. This was urged, as Havana 
wrappers can never be used in this coun- 
try on any but Havana filler, making a 
clear Havana cigar, which never is and 
never can be a competitor in our market 
with the New England wrapper, and grow- 
ers can therefore afford of its being admit- 
ted free of duty. The percentage of wrap- 
per leaf imported from Havana ‘s 1%% of 
all leaf imported from the island, leaving 
98%4% as filler leaf, which we need and must 
have to create a market for our domestic 
wrappers. 

The recommendation of Pres Frye that 
wrapper leaf from Cuba be allowed entry 
to this country duty free has aroused a 
storm of indignation among tobacco grow- 
ers all over the country, as well as the 
members of congress representing tobacco 
growing districts. Mr Cassel of the Lan- 
easter (Pa) district says he is willing to 
do what is right and proper for the Cu- 
bans. To remove the duty on-tobacco en- 
tire would be very detrimental to the Lan- 
caster tobacco growing district. Those who 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
_tilizers. They enrich the earth. 











TOBACCO 


represent tobacco growing districts of this 
country should first look after their own in- 
terests. Congressman Gillet ef New York 
who represents the tobacco districts, says 
he knows his constituents are opposed to 
any reduction in the Cuba tariff. If Cu- 
ban tobacco comes in at a low rate, Ha- 
vana cigars will be sold in this county for 
5 cents and the result would be most dis- 
astrous. Congressman Nevin of Ohio says 
his constituents will oppose any reduction 
of Cuban duty on cigars and leaf. New 
England growers regret exceedingly that 
Pres Frye, who has done such valiant ser- 
vice in the interest of tobacco growers in 
the past, should have made so bad a break 
and cannot understand it. 

It will be noted by the resolutions adopted 
that the association took strong ground 
against letting the bars down on wrapper 
leaf. The convention was favored with ad- 
dresses by Prof Milton Whitney of the de- 
partment of agriculture, Mr M. L. Floyd, 
the tobacco expert of the division (Mr Floyd 
has resigned, to grow tobacco for a corpor- 
ation), Director E. H. Jenkins of the Con- 
necticut experiment station, Mr MacNess, 
who succeeds Mr Floyd this year, and oth- 
ers. 





Tobacco Under Cheesecloth. 


[Address of Prof Milton Whitney of the 
United States department of agriculture, 
before the New England tobacco growers’ 
association at Hartford, Ct, last week.] 

About five years ago congress authorized 
a survey of the tobacco soils of the 
United Statess The soils of all the 
important tobaccé growing states were 
investigated. As a result, the Connecticut 
valley offered the most promising future 
for soil investigation. After a study of the 
climate and character of the soil of the 
island of Sumatra, he believed as good 
wrapper leaf could be raised in the Connec- 
ticut valley. The work resulted in a map- 
Ping of the soil and the issuing of a soil 
map. Prof Whitney believed there was too 
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wide a difference in 18 to 20 cents per pound 
for Connecticut tobacco and $2.50, $3 and $4 
per pound for Sumatra. To prosecute the 
work, on the authority of “the secretary, 
Prof Whitney engaged the services of”a 
tobacco expert. 

Producers must grow what the market 
demands. This is a Sumatra grade of leaf, 
and Prof Whitney was assured that if the 
leaf was obtained, plenty of capital would 
be forthcoming to carry on the work. As a 
result of undertaking the work, the division 
of soils was reorganized into a bureau and 
additional help secured. The department 
then undertook a demonstration of the plan 
on a commercial scale. Growers in New 
England helped in.the work most loyally. 
This commercial demonstration by the de- 
partment and local interests has cost near- 
ly $50,000. The leaf as a whole has been 
most favorably received. What defects have 
appeared in the leaf can easily be 
remedied. Texture, elasticity, thinness, 
color, etc, go far ahead of the imported leaf. 
Thin leaf can be made thicker and other 
modifications made. There is now very lit- 
tle doubt but that the very finest leaf can 
be produced in the Connecticut valley. 
When the work had been accomplished, the 
department intended to draw out and leave 
the growing to farmers. But a great num- 
ber insisted on the department continuing 
the work another year. 

Mr McNess, with two or three assistants, 
will establish headquarters at Hartford or 
Tariffville, Ct, and keep in close touch with 
growers during the summer. The depart- 
ment recognizes this industry is to grow 
into one of the largest commercial interests 
of the country. The value of the industry 


in Connecticut will be measured by the av- _ 


erage quality of Connecticut tobacco. Ev- 
ery grower should strive to make the prod- 
uct high in quality. If several poor crops 
are sold, the industry in its initial stage 
will suffer. This enterprise will require 
much capital, close attention and care. It 
is not possible for a grower to properly 
manipulate the product of one acre; from 
1000 to 5000 pounds should be handled, but it 
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is best to handle a larger quantity. Sales 
should represent enough for manufacturers 
to handle readily. 

While the department would not discour- 
we the small planter, yet small planters 
should form an agreement to put their 
products together for sweating and have it 
sold through a single head. One acre of 
tobacco can be handled well, you can han- 
dle five acres much better, but ten acres 
better than five in sweating and selling. 
The small grower should plan to bulk his 
crop in with others. The department will 
probably finish its work this year and 
growers establish the business on a commer- 
cial scale. The department, however, will 
assist in any way it can-in the future. 

This year the crop was cured in one of 
the worst seasons ever known. The hand 
picked has no rot or sweat and is entirely 
sound. Curing by the single leaf process has 
been most satisfactory. The industry ap- 
pears to be safely and firmly established in 
the Connecticut valley, and this section and 
Florida are going to be the chief sections of 
the country for raising wrapper leaf. 


Now Is the Time for Actiun. 


New England tobacco growers are 
aroused as they have not been for a long 
time and do not propose that the recom- 
mendation of President Frye, made to the 
New England tobacco growers’ association, 
shall be taken as indicative of the senti- 
ment of the tobacco growers of New Eng- 
land. A meeting of the directors was held 
at Hartford last Saturday and vigorous 
action taken, the committee of three ap- 
pointed by the association being enlarged 
by the directors to five, adding the names 
of Paul Ackerly of Rockville and John A. 
Du Bon of Poquonock. 

The committee appeared at the hearing 
at Washington last Tuesday and made a 
vigorous statement, denouncing any at- 
tempt to be made to lower the import duty 
on wrapper leaf from Cuba, the Philip- 
pines, or any other country. Petitions have 
been sent broadcast over the tobacco grow- 
ing towns of New England which are being 
generally signed by growers, becking up 
the statements of the committee and urg- 
ing that no action be taken concerning the 
leaf tobacco schedule in any reciprocity 
treaty. Fully 15,000 acres of tobacco will 
be represented in petitions being pre- 
pared and sent on to Washington. Tele- 
grams have also been sent to the growers 
in Pennsylvania and New York urging sim- 
ilar action. Cigar leaf tobacco growers 
should not allow wrapper leaf to be ad- 
mitted to this country duty free if they 
can prevent it. Write personal letters to 
your congressman and senators and peti- 
tion congress to this effect. The time for 
action is right now. 











Tobacco Notes. 

Pure Sumatra seed is being distributed 
in small quantities free to tobacco growers 
for raising under cheesecloth by the United 
States department of agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D C. 

The season has been so very dry up to 
the present time in Maryland that very 
little tobacco has been stripped in the 
southern tobacco growing districts of the 
state. 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Bone Meal—D. P., New York wants to 
know if bone meal will prevent abortion 
and has it any value as a milk producer. 
Bone meal will prevent abortion when it is 
caused by feeding indigestible unnutritious 
food, but not when due to other causes. 
Bone meal is used to build up bone and 
nerve tissue and is not a milk producer. 





Lice—M. C. C. (New York) wants a rem- 


edy to kill lice on sheep. Take one half pound 
stavesacre seeds and ten pints water, boil 
this for one hour, and let it simmer for 
one hour longer, then strain and add water 
to make up the ten pints. Wet fhe sheep 
all over with a little of this, 1 peat in a 
week if needed. 


Malignant Catarrh—oO. B. A. (New York) 
has cats that sneeze, have difficult breathing, 
swollen and watery eyes and a discharge 
from the nose. The appetite remains good 
and in time the animal seems to get better 
but soon the disease returns again, and the 
animal grows worse with each attack. The 





only way to get rid of this disease is not 
to keep cats for at least six months, by 
that time the-contagion will have died out. 


Warts—L. M. B. (New York) wants a 
remedy to remove black warts from the 
neck and udder of a cow. With a blunt 
knife scrape off the top of each wart and 
apply a little terchloride of antimony with 
a feather. Repeat every third day until 
the warts disappear. 


Bloody Milk—D. C. has a heifer that 
gives bloody milk at times. This derange- 
ment is caused by a spongy condition of 
the glands of the udder. Give two drams 
sulphate of iron at a dose in bran mash 
twice a day and continue it for one month 
if needed. 


Lameness—W. M. (Virginia) has a horse 
that is lame. It had the scratches last year 
and the sole of the foot is very dry and 
flaky. Would that cause lameness. The 
above trouble would not cause lameness. 
Have the horse examined by a qualified 
veterinarian and find the cause before be- 
ginning treatment. 


Poll-Evil—G. W. C. (New York) has a 
horse that has poll-evil. Can it be cured. 
Try the following: Probe the openings to 
find the depth and direction, then dip strips 
of soft muslin in terchloride of antimony 
and press it to the bottom of the opening. 
Repeat this every third day for one month, 
then let it alone for two weeks to heal. If 
it does not heal it will be better to destroy 
the animal. € 


A Salt Bag Poultice—A salt bag about 
eight by twelve inches is large enough for 
the shoulder. Sew long cloth straps to’the 

















USEFUL INFORMATION 


corners, and after filling the bag with the 
desired mixture, hold securely in place by 
tying the straps around the horse’s body 
and neck. Fasten a thick cloth over the 
poultice to keep in the heat. For the leg 
sew two or more bags together side by side, 
and attach cloth straps to both ends of the 
seams. After filling, baste down the tops, 
and turning the bags sideways, begin at the 
ankle and tie the first bag around the leg 
and so on as high up as needed. A strap 
from the top bag over the horse’s back will 
prevent slipping down, but if the mixture 
is thick, this poultice will stay in place 
very well.—[R. E. Merryman, Florida. 





Catalogs Acknowledged. 





J. Wragg & Sons Co, Waukee, Ia, general 
nursery. 

John Deere, Moline, Ill, “Story of a Plow.” 

O. E. Thompson & Son, Ypsilanti, Mich, 
grass seeders, root cutters, kraut cutters, 
etc. 

M. Crawford Co, Cuyahoga Falls, O, all 
kinds of strawberry plants. 

C. E. Whitten’s nursery, Bridgemen, 
Mich, strawberries and all small fruits. 

Miss C.°H. Lippincott, Minneapolis, Minn, 
all kinds of fiower seed. 

The La Porte nursery, La Porte, Ind, 
small fruits, grapes and orchard fruits, 
roses and clematis and forest trees. 

Racine Hatcher Co, Racine, Wis, incuba- 
tors and how to manage them. 





I desire to express my complete satis- 
faction with American Agriculturist. I 
am a constant reader and receive much 
valuable information relative to farming 
through its cotumns.—[W. P. Bainbridge, 
New Jersey. 
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OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


Doings of the World. 


The isthmian canal question promises, to 
provoke a long fight in the’ senate. The 
canal commission first reported unani- 
mously in favor of the Nicaraguan route. 
At that time no definite’ offer from the 
Panama canal company had been received. 
Since then the company has set’ a price, 
and now comes a supplemental report from 
the cammission which it is understood 
recommends the purchase of the Panama 
eoncessions and properties. Friends of the 
Nicaraguan route in the senate declare 
that they will block legislation before they 
will yield. There is a strong popular sen- 
timent in favor of the Nicaraguan project. 








There is lhkelihood that the Louisiana 
purchase exposition at St Louis will be 
postponed until 1904 Failure to secure 
certain desired elaborate foreign exhibits 
for 1903 is primarily the cause of the pro- 
posed change of plan. The additional year 
would insure the most elaborate landscape 
effects ever attempted at such a fair. 





The navy department estimates that 7500 
medals will be needed for the men who 
took part in the West Indian naval cam- 
paign.—Harry de Windt, the noted_explor- 
er, is making an attempt to reach’ New 
York from Paris overland, crossing Behr- 
ing strait. He left Paris Dec 19 and is due 
at New York in June.—Japan’s foreign 
trade increased materially in 1901, exports 
amounting to $125,875,000 and imports $177,- 
750,000 against $99,375,000 exports and $114,- 
750,000 imports in the preceding year.— 
The insurgent forces in Venezuela are ac- 
tive and the revolution promises to be more 
serious than at first anticipated. 





The terrible railroad disaster in the New 
York tunnel has resulted in prompt action 
on the part of the New York Central rail- 
road to remedy this evil against which 
press and public have railed in vain for 
years. Property involving millions of dol- 
lars has been secured for new side tunnels 
in which electricity will be the motive 
power. 





A new canal across the isthmus is the 
Mandinga route—a_ straight line, 29 
miles long at sea ievel, no locks, no 
curves, but a tunnel through the high 
mountains of Darien big enough to admit 
the tallest masted ship. Experts claim 
this route is free from al the objections 
to either the Panama or Nicaragua routes, 
will cost much less, can be built in a frac- 
tion of the time, and a new company is 
ready to build it right off without asking 
a dollar from the United States, but: giving 
the government full power of supervision 
and free passage for government ships in 
return for government’s guarantee on the 
bonds. 





Interesting data just made public by the 
director of the census bureau shows that 
urban population has increased twice as 
fast in the south as the average for the 
United States. In the nmorth there is a 
very rapid growth of large cities, a slower 
growth of small cities and a very slight 
growth in the country. In the south the 
rate of. growth of large cities is below the 
average for the United States, but there is 
a striking increase in growth of small cities 
and in-.rural population. 





The official census of Canada, just issued, 
shows a net gain in population of only 536,- 
425 in the last decade. The total popula- 
tion is given as 5,369,666. The representa- 
tion in the house of commons will be re- 
duced from 213 to 210. 

Senator Frye’s pet bill for a ship subsidy 
is to be favorably reported, by the senate 
committee on commerce. enator Frye’s 
report accompanying the bill places’ the 
cost of mail subsidy at $4,700,000. The fate 
of this bill will be -watched with interest 
in view of the bitter fight over a similar 
bill in the last congress. Indications that 
public sentiment is more opposed to a ship 
subsidy than ever before are not wanting. 





Last week a violent earthquake shock in 
the state of Guerrero, Mex, resulted in 
great loss of life and ruin of much prop- 
erty. The shock was felt in the City of 
Mexico. 





King Edward opened the English parlia- 
ment last week with all the pomp and cere- 
mony which marked the opening of the 


first parliament of his reign. His speech, 
read from the throne, was not especially 
noteworthy. His references to the South 
African war were of an optimistic nature. 
He expressed hope of the stopping of sugar 
bounties. 





The honor of representing the United 


States at the coronation of King Edward 


of Great Britain falls to Caps Clark, who 
will represent the navy; Gen J. H. Wilson, 
who will represent the army, and White- 
law Reid. The latter is a legacy from the 
McKinley administration, having been 
promised the honor by the late president. 
This is the first adequate recognition Capt 
Clark has received for his brilliant work in 
bringing the Oregon around the Horn and 
fighting at Santiago. 





According to census statistics just pub- 
lished the 37,715 farms in Massachusetts 
June i, 1900, had a total value of $158,019,- 
290, of which 45 per cent represents the 
value of the buildings and 55 per cent the 
land and improvements. Live stock and 
farm implements and machinery made the 
total value of farm property $182,646,704. 


Basket and Question Box. 


Sick Turkeys—Mrs J. W., Pennsylvania: 
It is quite possible that your young turkeys 
which die quickly-have blackhead,.but from 
the symptoms given it is difficult to de- 
termine. Send a carcass to the experiment 
station at State College for examination. 
In the meantime disinfect roosting and 
feeding places and procure new stock which 
- 

Corn and Alfalfa—W. H. H., New Jer- 
sey: Dr E. B. Voorhees of the New Jersey 
experiment station says that Improved 
Leaming corn matures perfectly in that cli- 
mate and is one of the very best varieties. 
Alfalfa should be sown either in the spring 
at the time of corn planting or the latter 
part of August. Why not secure a copy of 
our book on Alfalfa which gives specific 
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information on this plant from every 
standpoint. Sent from this office on receipt 
of 50 cents. 





Seed Potatoes—W. A. K., Pennsylvania: 


It is barely possible that a fair crop of po- 
tatoes might be secured from seed which 
was slightly blackened at one end. It 
would be bettef to submit samples of the 
seed to the pathologist of the experiment 
station or-State College, Pa, first and find 
out what the difficulty is. 


Poultry Farming on a Large Scale—N. 
R. C., New York: A poultry farm on a large 
scale, say 3000 to 4000 hens capacity, stands 
as fair a chance of being made profitable in 
southern California as anywhere in the 
United States. It all depends on the ex- 
perience and ability of the manager. Pa- 
cific coast markets pay better prices for 
eggs and poultry than those of many other 
sections of the country. 





Lettuce Growers—R. B. P., New York: 
Inquiry among Boston vegetable commis- 
sion merchants will probably give you the 
names of the most successful growers ot 
head lettuce around Boston, 





Homemade Brooder—C, V. C.: Full in- 
structions for making homemade brooders’ 
and incubators are given in The Practical” 
Poultry Grower, price 50 cents, postpaid, 
from this office. 


Destroying the Potato Beetle—J. W. Y., 


Tennessee: There is no more reliable rem- 
edy for the destruction of this insect than 
paris green applied either in solution or 
mixed with land plasted or slaked lime. 
Use four ounces to 40 gallons of water, in 
which two or three pounds of lime have 
been slaked. If used dry, for each four 
ounces of the poison, 20 to 25 pounds of the 
plaster or lime should be used. The insects 
are evidently here to stay, although some 
years they are more numerous than others. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 








Cattle Hogs Sheep 
1902 | 1901 1902 ~1901 | 1902 1901 


Chicago, » P 100 Ibs. yt tin 56.60] $5.35| $4.70 34.75 








New York......... 6.50) 5.50) 4.50) 4.75 
BED. 0.5 cccudeees 6.75) 5.75) 6.75) 5.50) 4.40) 4.65 
Tansas Co. 6.75] 5.75) 6.50) 5.20) 4.50] 4.40 


jaittsburg ca hie aan tell 6. 5 6.60] 5 4.70} 4.60 


At Chicago, cattle salesmen Lave been 
wnable to secure full prices, owinm: chiefly 
to the liberal character of the offerings. 

A fair demand is noted for the cheaper 

grades of cattle, but buyers held the ad- 
vantage owing to liberal offerings. Heifers 
and fat cows, suitable for butcher pur- 
poses, brought nearly former prices, but 
common and inferior stock declined 15@25c. 
Farmers have been able to pick ups good 
many feeding cattle at slightly lower fig- 
ures and have manifested much interest in 
the market. Quotations are revised as fol- 
lows: 
Fancy beef steers, #7 00@750 Canners‘ $2 350 
Good to extra, 5 30a650 Feeders. selected, 375@ 465 
Poor to fair. 4254475 Stockers. 450 to 850 lbs. ioe 7= 
Good native heifers. 4 0G 5'25 Calves, 300 Ibs up, 


Fairto chowe cows, 3 75 Calves, veal. $50 
Poor to fancy bulls. 225@450 Milch cows. each. o = PrP + 


In hogs the tendency has beea one of 
easiness, prices weak and firm by turns, 
many sales showing fractional declines. 
Receipts were nroderate, quality fair, pack- 
ing and shipping demand sufficicnt to take 
practic: y everything. Good to choice 
heavy $6.30@6.60, rough fois 6@6.25, mixed 
droves 5.95@6.35, Tight 5.85@6.05. 

Sheep in usual demand, everything desir- 
able in quality selling quickly at steady to 
firm prices. Heavy ewes touched $4.15@ 
4.25, straight wethers 4.50@4.75 and choice 
yeavlings 5. Lamb market active, prices 
covering a wide range of 4.50@6. 

At New York, cattle generally steady. 
Good grades sold around $6@6.50 p 100 Ibs. 
Veal calves in good demand at 5@8. Sheep 
slightly easier at 3.25@4.50, lambs 5.50@6.30. 
Hogs quoted firm. 

At Pittsburg, cattle slightly lower. Re- 
ceipts Monday of this week 110 cars. Quo- 
tations revised as follows: 

Sete. 20 to Deen. OS 30 Seer to goed fat bulls, 20@4 40 





200 to 1300 ibs, 4 5 75 fat cows, 1 50@4 00 

ir, 990 to 1100 Ibs, 4 0@ Heifers, 700 to 1100 Ibs, 2 4 
mon,700 to 90v Ibs, ry 875 Bologna cows, p hd 8 00@15 

Rough, half fat, 450 F'sh cows & springers,18 1 oes hf 


Com to good fat oxen, 3 oc 00 Veal calves, 

Hogs reported strong. Receipts Fe sn 
of this week 75 double decks. Heavy droves 
sold at $6.50@6.60 p 100 lbs, medium 6.40@ 
6.50, heavy yorkers 6.25@6.35, do light 6@ 
6.15, pigs 5.70@5.80. Sheep shade lower. 
Receipts Monday of this week 45 double 
decks. Good to best cheep sold at 4@4.70, 
lambs 3.50@5.90. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 























Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot — 

1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 ~~ 1901 
Chicago......... -TT%| -72 | -61%9! .37 233% 
New York...... 89 | .77%] .68%) 47 at 30% 
Boston.......... = —. | .71%) .46 “3344 
Toledo.......... 90 | .77 | 65 | 37 “ -25 
St Louis....... a -| -71%| 64%! .36 251% 
Minneapolis.. 7644) .73 | .5884) .36 | .25% 
Liverpool....... 90 | 88 | .74%4| 53 _ - sd 








Features of Chicago Grain Trade. 


The grain markets have been greatly 
disturbed through failure of some of 
the speculators. to take care of their 
contracts. Wheat and rye sold off sharply 
last week, and not until a substantial de- 
cline had been scored was there show of 
recovery; corn and oats symrpathized with 
the weakness. The general rattling down 
of prices must be, in this instance, ascribed 
very largely fo speculation. The recovery 
to a development of general confidence in 
values. So far as legitimate  condi- 
tions are concerned, these have shown 
no essential ehange in several weeks. 
There is still some apprehension over win- 
ter wheat condition in the southwest. 
Farmers’ deliveries of spring wheat are 
liberal. 

The foreign wheat markets have contin- 
ued quiet and narrow, and our exports of 
wheat and flour are fair but not especially 
large. Weather conditions in Europe are 
considered generally favorable to autumn 





sown crops. The world’s supply of bread- 
stuffs at the beginning of Jan were sub- 
stantially the same as one month ago and 
one year ago. After selling a shade under 
79c p bu, May wheat recovered to better 
than Sic, Jan nominally 77%c. 

Corn received little support, and for a 
number of days prices sagged slowly but 
steadily until a decline of 24%@38c was es- 
tablished. #The fact is buyers show a dis- 
position to take as little corn as possible at 
the present high level. Some of the de- 
cline was due to sympathy with the break 
im other cereals, yet the sh»xipping demand 
on eastern and export accoumt is not 
wholly satisfactory, and the country has 
shown a little more disposition to sell and 
load for early delivery. Speculative hold- 
ers have disposed of considerable quantities 
of corn and not until relatively low nrices 
were established was there much support. 
May corn sold down te 62%c p bu, recover- 
ing to better than 64c, July about the same 
level, No 2 corn in store, or Jan delivery, 
59%@6.c; yellow corn by sample 61@63c. 

Oats prices sagged 1@2c, to a shade less 
than 44c p bu for May delivery, followed by 
sharp recovery to 45%@46%4c, No 2 mixed 
oats in warehouse 45c, white oats by sam- 
Ple 45@47i2c. 

Follow'ng the sharp price disturbance 
early last week, and heavy decline, rye 
showed a tendency to recover. The violent 
fluctuations were purely speculative, the 
cash demand continuing small, and so with 
the movement from the country. Interest 
centered in May delivery, quotable at a 
range of 62%@64c p bu, No 2 in store nomi- 
nally 62c and in carlots 63@63%c. 

Barley has ruled fairly active, and almost 
uniformly strong under restricted offer- 
ings and usual demand. The market is 
without important feature, everything sal- 
able. Poor to good barley, off color, 56@ 
6lc p bu, desirable malting grades 62@66c. 

Timothy seed has shown little activity, 
market averaging’ steady, offerings re- 
stricted. Transactions were .on the basis 
of $6.55@6.60 p 100 lbs for contract prime. 
Clover seed offerings small and so with the 
demand, prime quotable at 9.80@9.90 p 100 
Ibs, Hungarian in fairly good demand at 
1.990@2.15, German millet 2@2.50, mustard 
85c@1.15. Buckwheat is in fair request at 
1.40@1.45, all p 100 Ibs. 

At New York, no especially new factors 
to note in grain market, prices ahout 
steady. Cash wheat sold around 89c p bu, 
corn 68%4c, oats 514%c, rye unsettled, barley 
Tic. Flour somewhat more active at slight 
decline. Fancy spring patents $4.15@4.75 p 
bbl, do winter 4.10@4.20, spring straights 
3.75@4, do winter 3.70@4. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


During the latter part of the second week 
in Jan, the supply of butter at large dis- 
tributing points became somewhat burden- 
some, and a decline of about 2c p Ib rapidly 
followed, bringing the price of extra cream- 
ery at New York ddwn to 23%c p Ib. At 
this figure trading has been more active 
and situation has shown some strength. At 
Chicago, prices went down more gradually, 
in sympathy with outside advices. The 
supply at last named city has not ruled 
especially heavy, but shipping demand has 
decreased, and while consumptive trade con- 
tinued good, large buyers showed a _ ten- 
dency to buy cautiously. At the lower level 
of prices, trade has reverted more generally 
to fresh makes, a desirable condition of 
affairs at this season. A comparison of 
the accompanying table with last week’s, 
reveals a similar decline for the corre- 
sponding period of a year ago, while in ’00 
a break of 3@4%c p Ib is recorded. Export- 
ers have taken small lots at around lic, 
and dealers hope this will lead to further 
business. About the only explanation of 
present decline in fresh makes at this time 
of the year when milk is scarce and feeds 
high, is the irregular quality of arrivals. 
This has thrown the trade onto storage 
gooGs and allowed receipts to accumulate. 
Really desirable choice lines, however, con- 
tinue firm, and a recovery to regent level 
of values may reasonably be expected. 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 





New York Boston Chicago 
1902 .....<5 23144@24 c 23%@24 c 25 @23%c 
1901 ......22 @22%c 224%@68 c 19 @19%c 
1900 .. -25 @25%c 25%@26 c 24. @24%4c 


New York State—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 
23@24c p Ib, prints 24@25c, dairy 18@21c.— 
At Albany, cmy tubs 25@26c, prints 26@ 
27c, dairy 22@24c.—At Watertown, cmy tubs 


, 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


24@25c, prints 26c, dairy 18@2ic.—At Buffa- 
lo, emy 22@24%c, June make 18@20c, dairy 
13@18c, rolls 12@1é6c. 

At New York, market generally steady. 
Cmy extra 23%c p Ib, firsts 21@22%c, June 
make extra 20%@2lc, other storage 15@19c. 
fancy state dairy 21@21%c, firsts 18@20c, 
western imt cmy 14@184c, rolls 13@17%c. 

Pemnsylvania—At Philadelphia, tone of 
market steady. Extra Elgin and other 
separator cmy 24c p lb, first 23@238%c, June 
make 19@2ic, ladle 13@16c.—At Pittsburg, 
Elgin prints 27@271%4c, tubs 26@2644c, O and 
Pa omy 24@24%c, dairy 18@20c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, fancy Elgin cmy 
firm at 26c p Ib, state cmy 22@23c, dairy 
18%@l4c.—At Columbus, cmy tubs 25c, 
prints 26, dairy 12@1b5c. 

At Boston, tone of market dull. Vt and N 
H cmy extra 24c p lb, N Y 24c, western 24c, 
firsts 22@23c, June make 18@22c, Vt dairy 
extra 2l1c, N Y 20c, firsts 18@19c, western 
imt cmy 14@li7c, ladle 13@1l5c. 

The Cheese Market. 

The demand for regular lines of fall-made 
cheese. continues good at leading trade cen- 
ters, and receipts only moderate. Holders 
remain firm in their views and prices show 
a hardening tendency. Exporters have 
shown some interest, but trade has been 
in a small way. Small sizes have proved 
most popular, but there is also some call 
for large. The situation on standard makes 
rules strong, but on special lines dealers 
report an easy tone. 

New York State—At Syracuse, cheddars 
10@1llc p lb.—At Albamy, cheddars 11@12c, 
flats 10%@11%4c.—At Watertown, ehoice 
twins llc.—At Buffalo, fancy new 10%@lic, 
fair 9@10c. 

At New York, a good demand reported. 
Fancy small, fall made 114%@11%c p lb, do 
large 10%@10%c, good to prime 9%@10%c, 
light skims 7%@9%%c, full 2@2%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, firm un- 
der light offerings. Fancy N Y, fall made 
11%c p Ib, choice 10%@lic, fair to good 9% 
@10c, part skims 6%@8c.—At Pittsburg, 
choice 11%@12c, prime 12@12%c, brick 14@ 
14%c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, state flats 10c p Ib, 
twins 114%c, Young America 12c,.N Y ched- 
dar lic, brick 12%c.—At Columbus, ched- 
dars 10%c, flats lic, family favorites 11%c. 

At Boston, trade not especially active, 
prices firm. Extra N Y twins 11@11%c p 
lb, do Vt 11@11%c, firsts 9%@10%c, _ sec- 
onds 8@9c, extra weStern twins 10%@llic, 
fair to good 9@10c, Ohio flats 9@10c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE, 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in. 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 


a 





Beans. 
- At New York, trade rather dull. Choice 
marrow $2.30@2.32% p bu, medium 1.95@ 
1.97%, pea 1.90@1.92%4, red kidney 1.80@2.12%, 
white kidney 2.40@2.45, yellow eye 2.35. 
Eggs. 

At New York, prices have declined sharp- 
ly under advices of more liberal production. 
Nearby fancy, at mark, unsettled at 25@ 
26c p doz, fair to choice southern 22@25c, 
refrig’r 17@23c. 

At Boston, receipts show a _ steady in- 
crease and prices somewhat lower. Nearby 
fresh eggs, at mark 34@35c p doz, eastern 
28@32c, Vt and N H choice 32c, western 25 
@32c, refrig’r 19@23c. 

Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, fancy lots generally want- 
ed. Kieffer pears $2@3 p bbl, Catawba 
grapes 8@14c p bskt, fancy Cape Cod cran- 
berries 7@7.50 p bbl, medium 6@6.75, Jersey 
5@5.75, Fla strawberries 20@40c p qt, or- 
anges 2@2.50 p bx, Cal navels 2.50@4, Fla 
grape fruit 3@7.50. 

Ground Feeds. 


At New York, only steady. Spring bran 
23.25@23.50 p ton, middlings 25@26, winter 
bran 23@23.50, red dog 2.45@2.50 p sack, lin- 
seed meal 29.50@30, chops 24, screenings 30 
@30c p 100 Ibs, coarse corn meal 1.34@1.37, 
brewers’ meal and grits 1.67@1.68. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, tone of market quiet, 
prices steady. Prime timothy 90@95c p 100 
Ibs, No 1 82%@85c, No 2 72%@77%c, No 3 
60O@6714c. clover mixed 65@72%4c, clover 55 
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@65c, salt 55@60c, prime rye straw 75@85c. 

At Boston, market generally steady. 
Prime timothy $17@18 p ton, No 1 16@16.50, 
No 2 14@15, No 3 11@12, choice fine 12@ 
13.50, clover mixed 12@14, clover 11@13, 
swale 8@9, prime rye straw 15.50@16.50, do 
tangled 11@12, oat 8.50@9.50. 

Onions. 


At New York, quiet but prices steady. 
State and western yellow $3@3.50 p bag, red 
3.50@3.75, Ct red 3.50@4 p bbl, yellow 3.50@ 
4, white 3.50@5.50, Orange Co red 3@3.50 p 
bag, yellow 3@3.50, white 2@4.50. 

Poultry. 

At New York, market generally well sup- 
plied and desirable lots steady. Chickens 
&8@9c p lb 1 w, fowls 10%4c, roosters 7c, tur- 
keys 10c, ducks 50@7ic p pair, geese $1@1.25, 
pigeons 25c, dry packed turkeys 11@13%4c 
p lb, chickens 10@i4c, fancy broilers 16@ 
2c, fowls 10@1lic, capons 10@16c, do fancy 
18@29c, ducks 9@l5c, geese 7@9c, squabs 
1.75@3.75 p doz. ' 

At Boston, in moderate supply and 
steady. Live fowls 10@10%c p lb, roosters 
5@6c, chickens 10@10%c, northern and east- 
ern fresh killed fowls 10@13c p Ib, chickens 
10@17c, broilers 15@18c, ducks 12@15ic, geese 
9@13c, pigeons 50c@$1.25 p doz, squabs 2.50 
@3, western dry-packed turkeys 9@14%c p 
lb, chickens 10@14c, fowls 10@lic, capons 
12@16c, ducks 11@14c, geese 9@l1l1c. ‘ 

Vegetables. 

At New York, cauliflower firm, cabbage 
steady, spinach and lettuce generally easy. 
Beets $1.50@1.75 p bbl, cauliflower 2@8, car- 
rots 1@1.25, kale 75c, spinach 1.75@3, squash 
2@2.25, turnips 75@80c, brussels sprouts 6@ 
12c p qt, celery 75c p doz bchs, cabbage 2@ 
4 p 100, egg plant 5@7 p % bbl cra, lettuce 
1@4 p bskt, parsley 3@3.50 p cra, romaine 
1.50@2, tomatoes 1.50@2.75 p carrier. 

Wool. 


The wool market has not shown as*much 
activity during the week under review, but 
prices continue firm and tone strong. Hold- 
ers are not willing to grant price conces- 
sions and are inclined to advance rates a 
trifle, if anything. Fine grades are want- 
ed, and in fact business has been well dis- 
tributed along all lines. Foreign advices 
are stronger, and London sales opened un- 
der more favorable conditions. Situation 
generally strong and healthy. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Syracuse, state corn 80 
@82c p bu, No 2 white oats 55@56c, bran $24 
p ton, cottonseed meal 29, linseed 32, gluten 
meal 29, do feed 26, middlings 31, hay 9@13. 
Fresh eggs 27@30c p doz, storage 20@22c, 
live chickens 9@9%c p lb, turkeys 11@12c, 
ducks 9@10c, fowls 12@18¢c d w, turkeys 14 
@l16c, ducks 13@14c. Potatoes 60@70c p bu, 
onions 1@1.25, turnips 25@40c, beans 1.90@ 
2.25, cabbage 2@2.50 p 100, apples 1@1.75. 

At Albany, potatoes $2.75@3 p bbi, onions 
90c@1.25 p bu, turnips 25@40c, beans 2.10@ 
2.30, cabbage 4@5 p 100, apples 2.50@6 p bbl, 
cranberries 7@8. Fresh eggs 35@36c p doz, 
storage 24@26c, live fowls 10@1llc p Ib, 
chickens 10@lic, turkeys 10@1lic, ducks 9@ 
10c, chickens and fowls 11@12c d w, tur- 
keys 12@14c, ducks 10@14c. Corn 75@77c p 
bu, oats 54@56c, bran 23@24 p ton, cotton- 
seed meal 26@27, middlings 26@27, corn meal 
27@28, hay 12@16, rye straw 13@14. 

At Buffalo, fresh eggs 26@30c p doz, stor- 
age 19@22c, fresh killed turkeys 8@1l5c p Ib 
d w, chickens 8@12c, fowls 7%@10%c, live 
turkeys 8@l4c, fowls 8@10c, pigeons 20@ 
25c p pair. Choice potatoes 70@75ic p bu, 
seconds 60@65c, sweets $3.25@4 p bbl, cab- 
bage $1.25@3 p 100, onions 1@1.55 p bu, par- 
snips 40@50c, carrots 35@40c, celery Tic '\p 
doz bchs, squash 40 p ton. Apples 4@6.25 
p bbl, Kieffer pears 1.75@2.25, Fla straw- 
berries 40@60c p qt. Bran 21.75@24 p ton, 
middlings .22.75@24.50, mixed feed 23.75@ 
24.75. 

At Watertown, potatoes 60@65c p _ bu, 
onions $1, carrots 35c, beets 40c, turnips 40c, 
beans 1.75@2, parsnips 60@75c, cabbage 4@ 
Be each, apples 4.50@5 p bbl, cranberries 
8.50@9. resh eggs 25@30c p doz, storage 
21@22c, live fowls 6@7c p lb, chickens 7@8c, 
turkeys 12c, veal calves 5@6c, steers 44%2@5c, 
chickens 11@12c d w, turkeys 14c. Hay 11 
@15 p ton, rye straw 11@14, corn meal 28 
p ton, bran 26, middlings 26@27, gluten 
meal 32, do feed 30. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
. fresh eggs 26@28c p doz, storage 20@23c, live 
. fowls 7@10%c p Ib, chickens 8%@10c, ducks 








11@12c, turkeys 10@lic, geese 10@12c, fowls 
9@10%c d w, chickens 9@18c, turkeys 
§$@1i4c; ducks 10@l4e, geese 9@lic. Ap- 
ples. $3.50@5.50 p bbl, cranberries 4@ 
7.50. Fla oranges 2@2.7%5 p box, grape 
fruit 4@6, strawberries 30@40c p_ qt. 
Choice N Y and eastern potatees 80@88c p 
bu, fair to good 73@78c, onions 1.10@1.35, 
cabbage 9@13 p ton, spinach 1.75@3 p bbl, 
lettuce 1.50@4.50 p bskt.. Bran 22.50@23.50 
p ton, timothy hay 11@16, clover 11@12, rye 
straw 14@15.50, No 2 Pa red wheat 87@874%4c 
p bu, corn 66%4c, No 2 white oats 52c. 


At Pittsburg, fancy potatoes from store 
95c@$1 p bu, bulk stock 80@85c, cabbage 1.25 
@2.25 p bbl, onions 1@1.50 p bu, turnips 1@ 
1.75 p bbl, carrots 1.40@1.60, parsnips 1.50@ 
1.75, beets 2.50@2.75, squash 2.25@3. Apples 
4@5 p bbl, cranberries 7.50@9, hickory nuts 
1@1.25 p bu. Live fowls 9%@10c p bb, broil- 
ers 11@12c, ducks 11@12c, turkeys 10@lic, 
fowls 12@13c d w, broilers 14@l5c, turkeys 
14@16c, ducks 15@1l6c, fresh eggs 32@36c p 
doz, storage 24@27c. No 2 yellow corn 71%c 
p bu, No 2 white oats 5144c; middlings 23.50 
@26, bran 23@23.50, timothy hay 12@14.75, 
clover mixed 11@11.50, rye straw 8.50@9. 
Veal calves 7@7.50 p 100 lbs 1 w, fair to 
prime lambs*5@6.15, common to medium 3.50 
@4.50, wethers 3.50@4.75, hogs 5@6.50. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red winter 
wheat 9014c p bu, corn 65%c, oats 49\%4e, tim- 
othy hay $10.25@14 p ton, clover mixed 9@ 
11, rye straw 5.75@6, bran 21@21.50, mid- 
dlings 22.50@23.50. Fresh eggs 27c¢ p doz, 
storage 20@24c, live chickens 8%c p Ib,. fowls 
7¥%c, roosters 4c, turkeys 7@9c, ducks 9c, 
geese 4@6 p doz. Apples 3@5 p bbl, cran- 
berries 6@6.75, Fla oranges 2.25@2.50 p box. 
Potatoes 75@80c p bu, onions 3@3.25 p bbl, 
turnips 65@75c, string beans 4@5 p bu, to- 
matoes 3@3.25 p cra, cabbage 14@15 p ton. 
Live steers 4.85@5.75 p 100 lbs, veal calves 
3@6.75, hogs 4.75@6.45, sheep 2.25@4.25, lambs 
4.75@5. 85. 


At Columbus, live steers $3@4.50 p 100 
Ibs, veal calves 3@6, hogs 6@6.25, spring 
lambs 3.50@4.50, milch cows 25@40 each. 
Wheat 80@85c p bu, corn 75@80c, oats 48@ 
50c, bran 24 p ton, shorts 23, middlings 25, 
screenings 20, hay 8@10. Fresh eggs 27c p 
d6Z, storage 22c, live fowls 7c p Ib; chick- 
ens 744c, turkeys 10c, ducks 9@10c, chick- 
ens and fowls 8@8%c d w, turkeys lic, 
ducks 10@1ilc. Potatoes 76@78c p bu, onions 
1.35@1.45, turnips 40c, beans 1.85@1.95, cab- 
bage 13@14 p ton, apples 3.75@4.50 p bbl, 
cranberries 6.75@7.50. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. ¢ 





Dealers claim that potatoes are inclined 
to drag, and some holders have shown a 
tendency to move stock, at slightly lower 
prices, if necessary. The supply of strict- 
ly. prime, sound varieties, however, has 
been only moderate at leading markets 
and feeling firm on same. Arrivals at Chi- 
cago have been liberal and quality irregu- 
lar, a considerable proportion grading sec- 
onds or poorer stock. At New York, domes- 
tic potatoes are about steady. Importations 
have come in freely and top quotations 
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are rather extreme, although no general 
weakness is reported. A _ rather large 
amount of waste stock is reported in late 
foreign consignments, which goes at irreg- 
ular prices. The steamer Ohio brought 
from Hull and Dundee into New York, Tues- 
day of this week, -26,587 sacks, or nearly 
2000 tons of Scotch potatoes. This is said 
to be the largest steamer load of potatoes 
ever brought to this city. 

At New York, offerings liberal, pricey 
about steady. Prime Me stock §$2.50@2.75 
p bag, state prime 2.50@2.75 p 180 lbs, fair 
to prime 2.15@2.30 p sack, good to fancy 
German 1.20@1.50 p 112-lb sack, Belgian 2 
@2.15 p 168 lbs, Scotch 2.10@2.25, Irish and 
English 2.10@2.20, poor to fair foreign 1.50 
@1.90 p bag, sweets easy at 2.50@3.50 p bbL 

At Boston, supply liberal, but demand 
has been fairly active and tone of market 
steady. Aroostook Green Mts 80@85c p bu, 
Hebrons 80@83c, Rose 80c, Dakota Red T6c, 
York state Green Mts 75@80c, P E I Che- 
nangoes 70@73c, do Daokta Red 78c, Scotch 
2@2.10 p 168-lb sack, Belgium 1.85@2. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


The apple market remains quiet at most 
large distributing points, and situation with- 
out especially new factors. Daily receipts 
continue only moderate, but demand is 
rather slack and even slight prize conces- 
sions have failed to make active buying. 
Outside orders have come in somewhat 
more freely, however, but supplies are 
generally liberal and _ stocks’ urgently 
offered. Oranges generally in liberal sup- 
ply, and rather quiet at Chicago, while at 
New York choice stock has been generally 
firm. A good crop of this popular fruit 
has considerable influence on the apple 
trade. 4 


APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS, WEEK ENDING JAN 11. 





Liver- Lon- 

pool don gow Other Total 
New York 2,183 1,407 — 426 4,016 
Boston ... 4,156 — — — 4,156 
Portland... 5,229 — a 5,229 
Halifax .. 2,637 oo oo 2,637 


This week 14,205 1,407 — 
Last year. 25,214 4,336 8,001 1,319 38,870 


Total this season to date. 


1901-2 ....292,278 157,521 102,285 20,089 572,173 
1900-1 ....637,156 162,418 208,159 51,161 1,058,894 
At New York, supply moderate, but tone 
of market easy. York Imperial $3.50@4 p 
bbl, Spitzenburg 4.50@7, Northern y 3.50 
@5. Wine Sap 3.50@4, King 4@6, Ben Davis 
3.50@4, Greening 4@6, Baldwin 4@5, red 
winter varieties 3@3.50, inferior 1.75@2.50. 
At Boston, in fair supply and generally 
steady. King $4.50@5.50 p bbl, Spy 3.50@4, 
Ben Davis 3.50@4, Snow and Wealthy 3@ 
4, No 1 Me Baldwin 3.50@4.50, No 1 Green- 
ing 3.75@4.25, common Baldwin and Green- 
ing 3@3.50, Talman Sweet 2.50@3.50, mixed 
varieties 2.50@3.50, seconds, all kinds 2.25 
@3. Bad 





The market reports in American Agricul- 
turist are invaluable to me.—[F. Dale, 
Florida. 
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All harness, old or new, is made pliable and ilies coon arenas 


d wear longer—by the use 


Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered. Saved. 
many times its cost by improved appearances and in the cost 
of repairs. Sold everywhere in cans—all sizes. 





Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 




















; 4 a price 
. is our price, Re- 
: is our price. Re. $22.50 tails at $20. Extra 
tails at $x8. High/quality Double Buggy a 
ingle Strap Harness,cut| Nick. or Davis rubber trim.,z 
oak tanned leather. Nick./in. traces, t in. limes, full kip 
Davis rubber trim., 2% in. Vicollars. 26 styles double driving 
Shape breast collar, 14 traces, harness, $14.60 to $65.00. 
Send for Free see Cataleg. It shows 325 
buckles, Fly Nets, an for the bern. 
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In Tents of Ease. 
By Susie Bouchelle Wight. 


1. 


ny, HERE came from the 
broad veranda a 
pleasant hum of 
laughter and conver- 
sation, and blended 
with it the unceas- 
ing swish and roll of 
the wave breaking on 
the white beach be- 
low. Mrs Plowden 
heard it from behind 
her closed blinds, 
and smiled to herself 
econtentedly. It was 
he all very pleasant,— 
k. the ‘beach, the breeze 
and the merry com- 

pany on the veranda; 

but this afternoon 

Edgar was coming 

home, dear Edgar, 

} who could only steal 

f \\. away from his busi- 
ness but too seldom, 

and the joy of his 

coming made every- 

thing else seem tame 

beside it. 

The rose-pink 
deepened in her 
pretty cheeks as 
she pictured _ to 
herself the beau- 

tiful light which would shine in his eyes as 
they met hers, and the passionate sweet- 
ness of his voice when it should speak her 
name. 

Little Edgar, in all the bravery of his 
white garments, with golden curls floating 
in the breeze, had gone with his nurse to 
the pier, to watch for papa, but Mrs Plow- 























“den could never quite feel right for her 


meeting with her husband to be there, so 
she waited in her room, to hear the wel- 
come sound of the steamer’s whistle, glanc- 
ing at her mirror now and then to see if 
there was nothing else she could do to make 
herself fair in her husband’s eyes. 

It was a most attractive image she saw 
there,—a tall, slender figure clad in his fa- 
vorite white, and a smooth, youthful face 
crowned high with braids of auburn hair. 
There was a faint suggestion of hauteur in 
the arch of her eyebrows, and something 
that emphasized it in the calm purity of 
her mouth; a calm disturbed now and then, 
—just now by the sweetness of her thoughts, 
which sent tender curves and dimple prom- 
ises wreathing about her lips. No shadow 
lurked in the clear depths of her gray eyes, 
and she looked in their reflection and was 
glad,—glad because she was beautiful and 
bappy for him, knowing that her beauty 
and happiness were his heart’s desire and 
pride. 

The room where she sat was very dainty, 
a dream of white and gold, and an open 
door gave a glimpse of another as lovely,— 
the little boy’s nest. He and she had to- 
gether fitted them out with great delight, in 
the summer hotel, for that meant home to 
them until winter should send the woman 
and child to another suite of apartments 
in another hotel, where the same taste and 
elegance were in evidence. The two abid- 
ing places were equi-distant from the broad 
belt of pine woods, where his work kept 
him the greater part of the year. 

Once she had protested against their liv- 
ing so much apart, and had asked him to 
let her go and live in the woods with him, 
but he had laughed at her. 

“Why, Anne, the idea of you out there, 
my princess.” 

“But you live there, Edgar,’’ she had said. 

“Oh, it’s all right for me, I was raised to 
know little else, and a turpentine farm is as 
good a place as any to make money. But, 
dear, listen.’’ 

And then he had told her of the rough- 
mess of the life there (she had never been 
to the place); how the great pine woods 
stretching away in a limitless vista would 
crush the very life out of her with their 
loneliness, when he was away from the 
camp, as he very often was how the long 
low lines of shacks sheltered human be- 
ings, black women and children that hud- 
dled together like swine,-and how in the 
evenings and on Sundays, when the rougher 
men, both whites and negroes, came _ in 
from their work, pandemonium reigned, as 
they held reckless revels,—men ~- scarcely 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


more intelligent and more to be feared than 
wild beasts. 

She had listened, and said no more, for 
she was not of the stuff of which heroines 
are made, and she loved luxury and soft- 
ness. She thought of it this afternoon, and 
rising, went into the pretty sitting room 
which adjoined. She cast a satisfied glance 
around at its appointments, straightened a 
fern in its Wedgewood jardiniere, bent a 
moment to bury her face in the exquisite 
fragrance of a bowl of white lilac on a 
little table, and then took from the piano 
his latest photograph. 

“How handsome he is, my dearest!’’ she 
thought, ‘‘and his face is so refined! He 
does not look as though he lived in such 
surroundings!” 

She kissed the picture, and replaced it, 
and sitting down to the piano, ran her fin- 
gers lightly over the keys. She played on 
and on, not stopping even when she heard 
the steamer’s whistle. 

“T will welcome him home with his fav- 
orite Rondo Capricciosso, as he comes up 
the corridor,” -she said to herself, smiling, 
and the white fingers were tripping out 
the bewitching melody when the knock 
came at the door. Wondering a little, but 
never doubting, she sprang to open it, 
dimpling and blushing. 

A strange man stood there with golden- 
haired Edgar in his arms. There was 
something in his face which made her 
clasp her hands wildly together and fall 
to her knees at the stranger's feet. 

He knelt beside her, and putting the fright- 
ened child’s arms about the mother’s neck, 
he told her as gently as he could the fear- 
ful story. A bolt of lightning had struck 
a great caldron of seething gum, and in a 
moment all was in.a blazing sheet of flame. 
Nothing could be done; the fire was fed 
by too much that was inflammable, and 
when the hideous flames at last died down, 
there was nothing left except a few dread- 
ful bits of charred bone. There were seven 
human beings missing, and Mr Plowden 
had last been seen running up the little 
stairway to the tank, almost at the very 
instant of the catastrophe, and must have 
been nearer it than anyone else. 

Horrible as it was, somehow she had to 
be told—somehow the man made her under- 
stand that her husband was gone. 

They said afterward, those kindly women 
who had laughed and chatted with her all 
summer, and whose hearts bled for hér 
now, they said that he ought to have 
broken it to her, to have led up to it grad- 
ually. But after all, is such ever “broken?” 
Must it not, with whatever well-meant pre- 
liminaries, be a blow, a shock as heavy as 
can be borne, when one must try to realize 
that the life which made one’s own best 
living has gone out? Gone, carrying with 
it all hope, all joy, all sweetness! 

“Don’t go there,” they pleaded with her; 
“don’t go!” 

“JT must,” she answered simply, and 
there was no one who dared gainsay this 
woman, who was crowned with the awful 
majesty of a great grief; this woman so 
frozen and white, who shed no tear, who 
uttered no cry in her woe. 

One weeping friend took the boy away 
with her, another brought black garments 
for her and fastened a crape bonnet and 
veil over the auburn braids, and then, with 
a stillness that was sadder than a sob, she 
turned to the man and said, “I am ready!” 


II. 


. She remembered again all that he had 
told her of the camp, and with dry eyes she 
saw and recognized every feature. The 
trees, stretching away -on every hand, each 
purple trunk showing a long white scar at 
the base. Yonder, a hideous blackened 
pile. 

They passed on the way to his house, and 
all through the camp such a silence reigned 
as was never dreamed of there. The negro 
men looked at her curiously, the white 
laborers raised their hats as though in the 
presence of death, as she went on her way. 
But when she came to the row of shacks 
where the women were, their wailings, but 
lately hushed, broke out again, and that, 
not her, met her own and clasped 
hands with it, and her pale lips quivered. 

“Here,” said the man, and unlocking the 
door, he opened it and gave her the key. 
She went, in, and turning the lock, fell 
down, almost on the threshold. One look 
had shown it all to her,—the humbleness, 
the meanness of the place, and it had been 
her husband’s home! 

Merciful God! She had never dreamed 





of this when she was nestling in the danti- 
ness of her home! She lay there long on 
her face in utter abasement of spirit, 
letting all the piteous difference sink into 
and sear her consciousness. She did not 
shrink, she wanted to feel it all. She stood 
up and iooked around her. The narrow bed 
in the corner was clean, but it looked so 
hard. A desk in another corner, some 
chairs, a table with a small lamp, and some 
papers on it, and a trunk near by. 

She shivered when she looked at the 
trunk, far she knew his orderly habits, and 
that it contained, neatly folded and in neat 
piles, his clothes; the gray suit he had worn 
on titat last visit, the soft fine underwear 
she had chosen for him, handkerchiefs she 
had hemstitched, and garments she had 
made in pride and love. 

“Love!” she gasped. ‘“‘Was it love when 
I took all, and. gave nothing—nothing?” 

Her own pictured face smiled down upon 
her from the rough shelf over the fireplace. 
She snatched it down and tore it into bits, 
flinging them far from her. 

“You were not his wife, you creature!” 
she cried aloud. ‘‘You were+eno more to him 
than a man’s mistress might have been.’’ 

She shut her lips tightly together, for 
she knew she’ was going mad. and there 
was the child looking down up - her from 
the shelf, with innocence and trust in his 
eyes. 

There came a knock at the door,. “Go 
away,” she cried, ‘‘a little while!” 

And then her ears were deafened by a 
surging, as of water, for she was standing 
by his desk, and there, in his familiar hand- 
writing, was a letter. She read mechani- 
cally, and did not even wonder when she 
saw that it was an almost desperate ap- 
peal to a creditor for leniency. She turned 
the pages, and there was another like it, 
another and another, and then folded be- 
tween these pitiful lines of his own, lay 
a short,insulting note from a man to whom 
he owed money. She remembered dimly 
that he had grown gray of late, and that 
new lines of care had come into his face. 

The sun was blistering down, but she did 
not notice the heat, and standng there, 
shrouded in her crape, she read on; more 
letters of appeal, more replies to abuse, 
and at last a letter to herself, which by 
some inadvertence he had written there. 

“Just a very short letter to-night, heart’s 
dearest; for I am very tired, and creeping 
pains in my limbs warn me that I must 
rest, or I shall-be unfit for work to-mor- 
row. It has rained all day, and is still 
dropping lazily on the roof of my house. 
It would be a good time to sit and look 
at you and the little boy on the mantel,eas 
I often do, and dream and adore, (I pass 
hours thus on many evenings), but I dare 
not dream of seeng you to-night, for I 
should grow restless. But it is an abid- 
ing sweetness to*think of you as well and 
comfortable and happy. I shall go to you, 
next Saturday, and it will please you to 
know that I shall then carry to you the 
last six pearls for your string. I received 
them yesterday——’”. 

The letter was unfinished. He must have 
destroyed the original, for she had never 
received one like it, but she remembered 
the time when he brought her the pearls, 
and that he had looked ill and worn. She 
glanced at the date. It was the same as 
that on the letter underneath, another ap- 
peal for leniency. 

She heard again that knocking at the 
door, but this time she could not answer, 
for on the instant a terrible voice thun- 
dered out, “Great God, man, beat in the 
door!” And with the falling of the splin- 
tered panels, a man all covered with blood 
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The R. E. Dietz Company of New York 


placed a special advertisement in American 
Agriculturist recently, offering various cash 
prizes for original advertisements of their 
lantern, the same to be written and illus- 
trated by our subscribers. The committee 
of awards met at the office of this company 
on Dec 18, and there awarded the prizes, 
there being over 2000 different advertise- 
ments submitted. Out of the list of prize 
winners, 12 were subscribers to the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, one Mrs E. A. Morse of 
Detroit, had the honor of winning two 
prizes. If we are not mistaken, Mrs 
Morse is the wife of Mr Morse, who won the 
first prize on our. prize gardening contest 
recently. 















































PUCK AND JUDGE. 


[The above picture represents two inter- 
esting household pets named Puck and 
Judge. Although three years old, they are 
still playful and often afford great amuse- 
ment by their antics. In their play they 
will have what might be called a boxing 
match, cuffing each other with their paws. 
They are very affectionate, their favorite 
position being on the shoulder. of their 
mistress, to whom they are much attached. 
They are very fond of each other and man- 
ifest much uneasiness when separated. 
Having always had the best.of care has 
done much to make them the fine large 
creatures that, they are.—[Dlla E. Carpen- 
ter, New York.] 
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Mr Bostock’s Lebra Pony. 


Of all the eee csinieii in the zoologi- 
cal world, perhaps no one is more interest- 
ing than the zebra. Of all the equine spe- 
cies it is the most vicious and untractable. 











A ZEBRA PONY. 


Still there is no animal so prettily marked 
as the striped zebra, Placius, as it is bet- 
ter known in Africa. It is quite different 
from the Quaga, or wild ass, and is found 
only in the boundless prairies of Africa, 
where it has an independent field of its 
own for roaming. It is exceedingly shy, 
very quick and rarely.or never caught, 
though sometimes lassoed or lured into a 
pitfall. The general make-up and natural 
wildness. make them very difficult animals 
to subjugate. For many years animal 
trainers have attempted to domesticate and 
train them, but have failed. 

Recently Frank C. Bostock, known as 
the animal king, has succeeded in pacify- 


ing a pair of zebras now in his possession. 
They are harnessed and hitched to an or- 
dinary carriage and driven like two po- 
nies. He is the first man to accomplish 
this feat and takes great delight in driving 
his striped team. Last summer his outfit 
was frequently seen in the streets of Buf- 
falo. These fleet flooted animals exhibit 
rare intelligence and perform many feats 
in the arena when on exhibition. They are 
ridden and handled like ponies, and were 
a great source of amusement at the Pan- 
American exposition. One of these quaint 
little animals, together with its keeper, is 
shown in our illustration, made by one of 
our editors last summer. 





Rover and Tabby—Rover was a largs 
dog; Tabby was only a kitten. Somebod; 
left her in our yard one frosty night. In 
the morning we found her in the wet grass. 
She was shivering with the cold. We 
made her a warm bed and fed her with new 
milk. Rover was not very good to Tabby. 
He growled crossly whenever he saw her. 
When Tabby grew bigger Rover stopped 
teasing her. One mild summer day these 
two lay asleep on the long porch. To- 
gether. Oh, no! Rover lay on the doormat, 
sunning himself. Tabby sat winking and 
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dreaming, way at the other end. Grand- 
papa dozed in his rocking chair between 
them. I suppose someone must have left 
the gate open. Suddenly a big yellow dog 
ran into the yard, and seeing kitty, he be- 
gan to bark. She arched her back and 
looked cross. He did not mind that, for he 
caught her in his mouth and shook her. 
Grandpa thought her neck was broken. The 
next thing was a surprise to the yellow 
dog. Rover did not love Tabby; it must be 
owned, but he was an honest dog, and 
would - © “fair play.” At one jump he 
seized tae visitor and whipped him sound- 
ly. Away ran the cur, limping and yelp- 
ing. Rover walked quietly back to finish 
his nap. Tabby mewed pitifully, for she 
was hurt. She would not go to grandpa, 
who called her, but walked up to Rover 
and lay between his forepaws. He did not 
bite her nor even growl. Instead, he licked 
her lame neck to make it well. This hap- 
pened a long time ago, but Rover and 
Tabby are still fast friends. 





“So you are on an automobile trip!” said 
the friend. ‘‘Where are you going now?” 

“I couldn’t say for certain,” answered 
Mrs Cayenne, “‘whether it is home or the 
emergency hospital.’’—[Washington Star. 
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Here is a bright boy in.Crestline, Ohio. 
In writing of his work for THE SATUR- 
DAY EVENING Post he says: 


“then I saw your ads 
vertisement I knew that 
there was a good chance 
to earn some mone 
which I wanted. I so 
“~ rst ten copies easil 
then started to wor. 
for new customers. My 
order has grown uatil I 
now sell more than sixty 
a week, I deliverall the 
copies on Friday, after 
school closes, and on 


Saturday. in addition 
to selling single copies I 
have earned about 
$12.00 6 taking yearly 
subscriptions.’ 





BOYS. we set you up in business. We want 
boys for Agents in every town to sell 


The Saturday 


Evening Post 
(of Philadelphia) 


A handsome! nted and illustrated maga- 
zine, published a ly at & cents the copy. 











We will furnish you with ten copies the 
first week free % &e charge you can then 
— us the who! eects for as many 

as you find you ae ee the mde week. 


You can find many people w ll be 
 somaie a a iekt boy, ng will 

agree to se of you every week if you de- 
liver it regularly at house, store or office. 


You can build up a regular trade in a 
short time; permanent customers who 
will buy F tty week. You can thus 
make money without totastocies with 
your school duties, and be independent. 


Send for Full Particulars. Remember that 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST is 172 years 
old; the oldest paper in the United 
lished-in 1728 by Benjamin Franklin, and has the 
best writers of the world contributjng to its columns. 
So lar that a hundred thousand new sub- 
oathes were odded to its list the past year, 


ADDRESS 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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The White Birches. 


GRACE IRENE CRAPIN. 





_ One morning coming home from Leices- 
ter, I saw from the car window a clump 
of gray birches; but I am not going to 
call them gray birches again, although that 
is the correct name, but white birches, 
for that is what I have always called them 


and the name that will best fit what i . 


want to say about them. 

There they stood, looking as though they 
had grown right out of the snow, with 
their white, slender stems, dark-knotted, 
and small, dark twigs, making them more 
picturesque and noticeable against’ the 
gray sky, with their foreground of snow. 

No two trees stood in the same degree 
of straightness, but all looked sociable, 
even though their whiteness and the snow 
gave them a cold look. 

The top of one birch was bent to the 
ground, as though some child had been 
swinging on it, as I used to swing when 
a child. I wondered why it had not sprung 
back into an upright position. Perhaps it 
was in.love with the snow, for it looked 
as though kissing it. 

I thought how beautiful it would be if a 
tiny white cottage stood in the midst of 
the birches; what a pretty winter home it 
would be, and how everything would har- 
monize. 

Birches seem to belong to a snowy land- 
scape as nothing else does. 


SE 


The Privilege of Ownership. 


DENNIS H. STOVALL. 
—_—— > 

With most of us the question of owner- 
ship is an important one. We like to have 
something we can call our own and do as 
we please with. Children should be allowed 
the same privilege of Ownership. Opportu- 
nities of this kind, with proper restrictions, 
result in much benefit to the growing boys 
and girls. 

It isan easy matter to allow the boys 
and girls on the farm something for them- 
selves and something that will be the means 
of adding much to their enjoyment of 
country life, and at the same time educate 
them in the primary principles of farm and 
business management, as well as to afford 
them an opportunity to earn some money 
which they can use as they see fit. 

Children have to be provided for by their 
parents, and it is doing them a lasting ben- 
efit to aliow them a chance to earn the 
money by which their clothes or their 
books may be bought, or a gun, chest of 
tools, or any other useful article purchased. 
In this way they learn the value of money, 
become interested in farm work, and learn 
how to spend their earnings to their best 
advantage. They should be taught to ad- 
vise and consult with their parents before 
making a purchase, but they should be 
encouraged to make their own selections 
and to use their own judgment. 

The care and management of a few 


chickens can be made of interest and value 
to young people. Let them start with a 
few chickens of their own, and let them 
care’ for them and increase the flock. Let 
them keep am account of their work and 
also of all grain and feed used, paying 
a fair market price for it. Then they should 
keep an account of all eggs and chickens 
sold. The eggs used in the family should 
be paid for the same as though they were 
purchased at the market. 

Some boys and girls would of course have 
no taste for poultry raising, but there are 
a multitude of other things about farming 
business that could be managed by them, 
that would be of advantage and value to 
their business training. The raising of a 
colt or a calf, or the care of a patch of 
strawberries, or a garden, offer equally 
inviting means of giving the young people 
a new zest in country life. 





A Day to Be Remembered—The iéth day 


of July was such an unusual one in various 
respects that I shall have to send a short 
account of it to the readers of this paper. 
I was visiting in Philadelphia, and on that 
morning with my hostess started out sight- 
seeing. First we went to the mint, where, 
looking in the vault, we saw $15,000,000 safe 
from our reach behind iron bars. Then 
we watched the employees as they coined, 
stamped and counted the money. On the 
upper floor a guide courteously pointed out 
to us the many coins of different ages and 
explained their historic meanings. We were 
interested in them alt, “the widow’s mite” 
in the biblical collection claiming special at- 
tention. The complete set of Columbian 
stamps, framed on aluminum background, 
was well executed. After securing a sou- 
venir picture of the mint in mmniature, we 
proceeded to the “birthplace of Old Glory.” 
We were met at the door by the secretary, 
John Quincy Adams, and were led through 
the old narrow doorway and seated by the 
very window where Betsey Ross sat when 
George Washington and his committee 
waited upon her to serve them by devising 
a national flag. How well she succeeded 
each public school and patriotic citizen tes- 
tifies. Having been lauded with praise for 
national enthusiasm shown on such a hot 
day, we turned our steps toward Christ 
church, hallowed by past events. There 
we used the pews formerly occupied by 
George Washington and Betsey Ross, al- 
most feeling their presence as we did so. 
Passing out, a long ride and a terrifically 
warm walk brought us near the shore of 
the Schuylkill river, where stands’ the 
Church of the Gloria Dei, an old Swedish 
church, where worship has been conducted 
since 1700. It was plain, quaint and full of 
interest. That seemed a fitting climax to 
the day’s outing, so we returned home, 
feeling sure that pleasure had been well 
mixed with benefit in the line of education. 
[Ada B., New York. 





At Grandma’s—I am not a high school 


girl, but know it is just jolly to go to school. 


in the city, as I went to Newark a short 
time, boarding with grandma. I now go 
to country school, which has nine pupils 
with myself, and we do not have much fun. 
I will tell you how I always spend Christ- 
mas. My sister Eva, who is six, and my- 
self go to grandma’s about a week before 
the time. The night before, we are put to 
bed early, for if I don’t go, Eva won't, and 
they don’t always want her up. We are 
up very early in the morning, for we know 
what to expect, which I will now tell you: 
“There stands the Christmas tree, loaded 
with its joys,—many, many pretty things 
for us girls and boys.” About 8 o’clock Eva 
and I are very happy, for we see coming 
down the street mamma and papa and my 
two brothers, aged eight and ten. In an 
hour or so someone knocks; and who comes 
in when the little ones open the door but 
Santa Claus! He gives us our gifts, which 
are plentiful, for there are only five grand- 
children, but lots of aunties and uncles, 
who remember us all. “Then comes the 
dinner, with turkey fine, and if anyone gets 
their share. I get mine.’”’ We must start 
home soon, for we have a long nine-mile 
drive before us, but we do not get cold, for 
we all talk of the happy Christmas day.— 
[Bertha Jones, Ohio. 

China has had a government longer than 
any other country. The first tribute she 
has ever paid to the dead ruler of another 
nation, she paid to President McKinley, be- 
cause the Americans representing the pres- 
ident in China did their parts so well.—{C. 
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FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


Does Not Disappoint. 


The New Discovery for Catarrh Seems 
to Possess Remarkable Merit. 


A new catarrh cure has recently appeared 
which so far as tested has been remark- 
ably successful in curing all forms of ca- 





tarrh, whether in the head, throat, bron- 
chial tubes, or in stomach and liver. 

The remedy is in tablet form, pleasant 
and convenient to take, and no special se- 
crecy is maintained as to what it contains, 
the tablet being a scientific combination of 
Blood root, Red gum and similar valuable 
and harmless antiseptics. 

The safe and effective catarrh cure may 
be found at any drug store under the name 
of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets. 

Whether the catarrh is located in the nose, 
throat, bronchial tubes, or stomach, the tab- 
lets seem to act with equal success, remov- 
ing the stuffy feeling in head and nose, 
clearing ‘the mucous membrane of throat 
and trachea from catarrhal secretions, 
which cause -the tickling, coughing, hawk- 
ing and gagging so annoying to every ca- 
tarrh sufferer. P 

Nasal catarrh generally leads to ulcer- 
ation, in some cases to such an extent as to 
destroy the nose entirely and in many old 
cases of catarrh the bones of the head be- 
come diseased. Nasal catarrh gradually 
extends to the throat and bronchial tubes 
and very often to the stomach, causing that 
very obstinate trouble, catarrh of the stom- 
ach. 

Catarrh is a systemic poison, inherent in 
the blood, and local washes, douches, salves, 
inhalers and sprays can have no effect 
on the real cause of the disease. An inter- 
nal remedy which acts upon the blood is 
the only rational treatment, and Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets is the safest of all internal 
remedies, as well as the most convenient 
and satisfactory from a medical standpoint. 

Dr. Eaton recently stated that he had 
successfully used Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets 
in old chronic cases, even where ulceration 
had extended so far as to destroy the sep- 
tum of the nose. He says, “I am pleasantly 
surprised almost every day by the excellent 
results from Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets. It 
is remarkable how effectually they remove 
the excessive secretion and bring about a 
healthy condition of the mucous membranes 
of the nose, throat and stomach.” 

All druggists sell complete treatment of 
the Tablets at 50 cents, and a little book 
giving the symptoms and causes of the 
various forms of catarrh, will be mailed 
free by addressing F. A. Stuart Co., Mar- 
shall, Mich. 
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A Gallery of Portraits, 


CLIFTON JOHNSON, 





The Littleville home culture club had fin- 
ished its evening’s work. Play was now in 
order and paper and pencils were ‘distrib- 
uted, and directions were given that each 
member of the club should draw a, picture 
of his or her right-hand companion. 

Some said they couldn’t draw, and though 
all finally made the attempt, the results 
went to prove that those ‘“‘some”’ spoke the 
truth. Still, there was just as much fun 
in the clumsy efforts as in those that were 
more successful. None of the pictures was 





NO 1 No 2 
Miss Jasper 
She is a beauty 
Ida Brown 
Perfect of Miss Brown 


Stephen Ransom 
Howard Jones 
Mrs Todd 

Miss Ida Brown 
Hiram Todd 


anything to boast of, and after all, the main 
point, when a game is proposed, is not how 
well you do your part, but how heartily you 
enter into the spirit of the thing. 

While the drawing was in progress, there 
was a great deal of laughing, ordering to 
take certain position and to keep still. But 
this was nothing to the hilarity when the 
finished drawings began to pass about and 
the company wrote their guesses as to 
‘whom each slip pictured. The portraits 
were certainly not flattering, and the wide 
difference of opinion shown in guessing 
what person a particular drawing was in- 
tended for seems. to prove that they do hot 
give a fair idea of how the people of Lit- 
tleville really look. 

The company did not take the game as se- 
riously as they might have done. To see 
themselves as others saw them’ struck them 
as so funny that they*were often unneces- 
sarily wild and careless in their guesses. In 
the majority of drawings there was some- 
thing characteristic in each that would 





© 
Be) 
NO 3 NO 4 
Mr Ramson Mr Stephen Ransom 
Martin Todd Surely Mr Ransom 
Mrs Todd Certainly S. Ransom 
Harold Brown Ditto 


Ditto 


serve as a clue. Take No 1, for instance. 
The knob of back hair is so like Miss 
Brown’s, and so unlike any of the other 
women’s, that there was not much excuse 
for writing Miss Jasper, or for the non- 
committal, “She is a beauty.” 

No 2 is less certain. The face has a vacu- 
ous, idiotic look which surely could not be 
identified with any member of the club. The 
only hint that seems of value is the hair 
on the top of the head, that suggests the 
bristle style adopted by Hiram Todd. How- 
ever, there is something possibly feminine 
about the back hair, and it might be al- 
most anyone. The same is true of No 3. 

No 4 is another example of joking. - The 
head is plainly feminine, and the flowing 
manner of the hair on the crown of the 
head is exactly liké*tHat of Miss Shipley. 
Yet the first three guesses were given Mr 
Randall, and everyone else put down ditto 
marks. 

The pictures printed herewith are selec- 
tions from the gallery’of portraits produced 
that evening, and below each are several 
guesses to indicate how they varied. 





One of my happy times occurred a short 
time ago. One evening one of my brothers, 
one of my newly-found chums and I were 
getting ready to attend a Christmas 
tree three miles distant, and had just 
got into the sleigh and tucked the 
._ blankets around us when another one of 


IMPROMPTU MERRIMENT 


our chums appeared and asked where we 
were going. We told him we were going 
to the Christmas tree and asked him to go 
along. with us, but he said: “No, why not 
go to the dance six miles east and half a 
mile north?” We talked the matter over, 
and finally concluded to go to the dance. 
He got into the sleigh and off we went. 
We arrived there at 8 o’clock prompt, be- 
fore the crowd had assembled, so we waited 
a short time until the crowd and the mu- 
sicians arrived, and then started dancing. 
We danced until 12 o’clock, at which time 
refreshments were served. Then we start- 
ed in again and never stopped until the 
wee sma’ hours of the morning. I arose at 
10 o’clock and ate my breakfast and dinner 
combined, and then got up from the table 
with the toothache.—[Pride of the Valley, 
New Hampshire. 





iin Tents of Ease. 


{From Page 142.] 
and mud, burst into the room, and gath- 


ered into his arms the woman who lay as- 


one dead at his feet. 
III, 


When the blessed tears came like dews 
from heaven, his mingled with hers, and 
it was enough for them to know that her 
horrible dream was at an end, and she lay 
in his arms, trembling and content, as she 
had often done, when in her weakness 
after the birth of the child, visions of 
danger came to her in her sleep. 

When she could bear it, he told her how, 
in the very act of running up the steps to 
the tank, he had missed from his pocket a 
small memorandum book containing im- 
portant. papers. Thinking that it might 
have fallen out when he jumped over a log 
a little distance back, he ran back, and 
just as he stooped to pick it up, the burst- 
ing storm felled a tree to the ground, and 
pinioned him beneath its limbs. When he 
came to himself, he found that he was 
very weak from a wound on his head, but 
though he was as securely fastened down 
as he could be, it was under a crooked 
bough and he was otherwise unhurt. He 
had tried to shout, but could make no one 
hear him, nor had they found him until he 
was: well nigh exhausted, for in the hor- 
ror of the burning of the still, the men 
had huddled together, and the woods were 
deserted. 

She lay quiet a long time, holding tight 
to one hand of his, and nestling her head 
close to his heart.*He thought she had 
fallen asleep, but-by and by she raised up 
and looked into his eyes. 

“Edgar,” she said, ‘‘we must never try 
to live apart again!”’ 


Dolly and Biscuit—We have a little black 
and white Shetland pony and her name is 
Dolly. We have a little black and tan dog 
whose name is Biscuit. Biscuit always 
sleeps in Dolly’s manger or by her side. 
Dolly has a very long tail, and when she 
goes fast and Biscuit is tired, he catches: 
her tail in his mouth to help himself along. 
When Dolly rolls, Biscuit seems to think 
something is the matter and runs around 
her and barks as loud as he can. Dolly 
likes almost everything Biscuit does and 
will eat part of his dinner. Biscuit some- 
times watches Dolly .eat hay and then 
tries to eat some himself. He is very fond 
of sweet corn, 1nd sometimes when mam- 
ma gives him an ear he will take it to the 
barn and share it with Dolly.—[Ruth Cun- 
nington, Illinois. 
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Being Kind. 


In all the books that have been read, 
In all the days that come and go, 
In all the great things men have said,— 
What better watchword do we know, 
What better saying can we d 
Than just: Be kind? 


So many faces on the street, 
So many wistful eyes that gaze, 
So many hearts at home, to beat 
In swift response to loving praise— 
Who to his brother can be blind? 
Let us be kind. 


i 
Think, ere the harsh words fall, and wait 
A moment, till the frown shall fade; 
And to thy heart and to thy gate, 
God's little ones, all unafraid 
Shall come, and leave all doubts behind; 
And so—be kind. 


There’s nothing in the world so sweet, 
There’s nothing in the world so true, 
As when one makes his day complete 
By doing what he has to do 
With pure contentedness of mind— 


By being kind. 
Frank Walcott Hutt. 








“The Human Element Supreme.” 


MRS D. H. R. GOODALE. 





There are all sorts of housekeepers and 
many kinds of success in housekeeping, 
which is only another way of saying that 
the field is broad. Whatever is vitally im- 
portant to the family has a direct bearing 
upon the scheme of housekeeping. What 
shall we leave out? Where shall we place 
the accent? There is a great opportunity 
of choice. 

A woman’s rightful and necessary share 
in the life of the family, just what be- 
longs to her in its adjustment to the social 
and industrial world in which she lives— 
this is probably the subject nearest to the 
heart of almost every housekeeper who 
reads this journal. An earnest desire to 
reach the true philosophy of her position 
and to accept all its obligations brings up 
many subjects besides cooking and fur- 
nishing. Meat and drink and the wise care 
of the physical being are essentials, to be 
sure, but attention to these does not com- 
prise the whole duty of woman. 

Women of energy and talent take up the 
problem differently, according to their dif- 
ferent gifts. “Mrs B has enough execu- 
tive ability to manage a railroad,” her hus- 
band says of her. “The only share that 
I have in her affairs is to turn in my 
monthly quota at the bank.” In addition 
to a handsome town house, Mrs B has the 
management of a large country place en- 
tirely in her hands. This gives her full 
opportunity for the exercise of that practi- 
cal efficiency in which her husband takes 
so much pride. The enterprises which he 
undertakes for the purpose of making 
money are not entirely unlike in their scope 
to her in spending it, She is a considerable 
employer of labor and has a keen eye for 
skill and capacity in others. It is her hus- 
band’s boast that she “knows how to get 
results.”” Her housekeeping is on a large 
scale and it is conspicuously marked by a 
high degree of administrative perfection. 

It is not so much her large resources as 
her vigor in the personal command of them 
that makes her case exceptional. Her best 
result is the consciousness of making. a 
complete success. 

One of the best housekeepers that I have 
known was Mrs K, whose conversation was 
never upon the details.of home and ser- 
vants. Her domestic wheels moved 
Smoothly and silently, without apparent 
friction, yet she had mastered not a few 
special difficulties. Bath the repose of her 
manner and the delightfully genial, rest- 
ful atmosphere of her home were a per- 
petual wonder to those who were aware of 
the uncomfortable conditions pressing upon 
her. With young children and a large 
household to care for, often with inefficient 
and insufficient help, Mrs K included in her 
field of labor instruction in music and art 
n her husband’s school. All this effort was 
carried along in constant subjection to a 
control at once niggardly as to expense 
and sharply exacting as to order and finish 
in every detail. “ 

Fortunately for herself, the mistress was 
one of those born cooks whose natural gift 
seems to surpass the best skill that comes 
of patient study and practice. At that 


beautiful table everything seemed to have 
@ special attractiveness and charm. Her 
lovely grace and thoughtfulness made its 
every-ready hospitality a thing to remem- 


HUMANITY IN 


ber. But behind all those>practical gifts, 
and they were many, lay the irresistible 
force of a strong, disciplined character. It 
was the quiet, serious power of a noble, 
high-minded woman, blessed with a rich, 
generous nature and great self-command. 

Clara M. was one of those exquisitely 
pretty, delicate-looking girls whose child- 
like beauty of color and slenderness of fig- 
ure make one fear a great lack of physical 
robustness. Married young, with absolute- 
ly no hardening from contact with the 
world, no one could have foretold much 
power of resistance to a hard lot. She has 
had seven children, of whom four are now 
living, all grown «sons and daughters, the 
first article in whose creed is something 
approaching idolatry for their mother. 
With the narrowest means and an “un- 
steady” husband, this dear woman has con- 
trived to make a home that her children 
have always found “the pleasantest place 
in the world.” 

System and order are good in their place, 
but it is still better to have that command 
of one’s system which permits of various 
irregularities, whenever the motive is suffi- 
cient, and which makes the human element 
supreme. With that control we are not 
ruled by things, as sometimes the case oc- 
curs under the management of so-called 
model housekeepers. 

Specialization, technical skill, exact 
knowledge,—these are idols of the time, held 
at a great valuation even in matters of 
the house. But the best housekeeper needs 
something more; she needs that sense of 
proportion, which enables us to see the va~ 
rious interests of our lives in their true re- 
lations. It is the best fruit of a liberal ed- 
ucation, but largely, too, a native gift. It 
is what our grandmothers comprehended 
in the modest phrase, “good judgment.” 





The Building of the Home. 


MRS ELIZABETH B. LUND. 





[From an address delivered at the annual 
meeting of the Vermont dairymen’s, asso- 
ciation, at Montpelier.] 

“Two forms beside the hearthstone— 
Two hearts that beat as one.”’ 

This is the beginning of the home, whether 

in the mansion or the cot. 

What shall the hearthstone be? How 
shall the visible home be fashioned? 

First, the location must be in a healthful 
locality, with as beautiful surroundings as 
possible; the soil dry, drainage perfect; wa- 
ter pure, plentiful, accessible. The plan for 
construction of the dwelling should be made 
with special reference to sanitation, con- 
venience, utility, durability and beauty. Bv- 
ery part should be arranged with a view of 
lightening the housewife’s labor, and econo- 
mizing steps as well as space and material. 
The material should be durable and the best 
that can be afforded. 

If any of you are about to build a new 
house, or to build over an old one, I would 
suggest that you find or draw such a plan 
as you think would suit you, then observe, 
draw comparisons between the houses you 
may visit and the plan you have in hand, 
and perfect it as nearly as possible. The 
mistake is sometimes made of hanging the 
cellar door so that it swings directly over 
the stairs. Don’t repeat that mistake. 
Many tragic accidents have been caused by 
this lack of foresight. The old-fashioned 
ell kitchen, a step or two below the main 
part of the house, has caused the physical 
wreck of many a housekeeper. Such a 
cruel mistake should not be repeated. 

It is not always the most beautiful nor 
the most roomy dwelling which contains 
the most happiness. The little cottage is 
often_a happier place than the mansion. 
Mrs Henry Ward Beecher began housekeep- 
ing in two small rooms which she, by the 
aid of her stronger husband, scrubbed and 
made sweet with their own hands. They 
did their own work, and as Mrs Beecher 
says, ‘““‘There never was and there never can 
be a happier year.” 

The whole family life revolves about the 
place from which is evolved the food that 
nourishes, refreshes and sustains the whole 
household. This is especially true of the 
farmer’s kitchen. Not only is the food pre- 
pared in the kitchen, but in many dwellings 
it is the place in which the whole family 
delight to gather, not only at “mealtime, but 
at eventide, when the day’s work is re- 
viewed,—the difficulties that have been met, 
the victories gained in forest or in field, 
at market or at school. Much _§ study, 
thought and skill are needed in the con- 





HOUSEKEEPING : 


venient, suitable and pleasing construction 
of this center of family life. 

In the building of the home the desira- 
bility of diversion should be taken into ac- 
count. If a music or amusement room can- 
not be afforded, some corner of a room may 
be appropriated. Simple diversion for mind 
and body is good for old and young. Out- 
door sports, reading aloud, vocal and in- 
strumental music, recitations and story- 
telling are excellent. Observation should be 
cultivated. There are many objects wor- 
thy of attention right at hand. The birds, 
their habits, the squirrels and other wild 
creatures, the insects, the worms and their 
habits and uses, afford a large field for 
interesting study. The grasses, grains, 
flowers, fruit and forest trees are texts for 
many an evening’s recreation. 

Keep in touch with the schools, churches 
and public interests of your town. Travel- 
ing is a great source of enjoyment as well 
as education. But if you cannot travel far 
you may find much pleasure and profit in 
studying with the young people of your 
family or neighborhood the route to some 
large city, the chief points of interest there, 
the principal towns and cities on the route, 
the means of conveyance, streams crossed, 
etc. 

Recreation is a necessity to all. Do not 
repress the buoyancy of the young. Live 
with them, help them in their play and 
let them learn to help you in your work. 
Appreciate all their efforts. Teach the 
young purity by truthful and delicate an- 
swers to their questions. Gain and hold 
their confidence. If the pastimes and con- 
fidences are shared with their parents, 
in sober moments the admonition is easier 
given and better received. Know their play- 
mates and treat them with hospitality. 

The home life of the country may be 
improved by forming a book or magazine 
club, a reading circle or literary . society. 
Such a circle, formed by the efforts of one 
young man, has been the means also in 
that town of establishing an excellent cir- 
culating library, which proved a great edu- 
cational incentive to the young people of 
the town, and stimulated many to obtain 
a college course. Moral safety lies in the 
pursuit of high ideals. The companion- 
ship of goody books and good people is a 
vital necessity to the growth of mind and 
soul, and inherited weakness may be over- 
come by education. 

Watch the diet of your family. When 
slight illness attacks any member, try 
diet and quiet. Rest is many times more 
essential than medicine,—rest for the diges- 
tive organs, the over-wrought nerves, and 
the whole body. The frequent doser be- 
comes the frequent if not the confirmed 
invalid. When diet and rest do not work 
a cure, it is time for the attention of a 
physician. As a rule, women do not rest 
enough. They sit down for the purpose 
with some torn garment to mend, or some 
pieces of dainty work to crochet or em- 
broider. They worry too much and laugh 
too little. 

OO 


’ A Thunderstorm—Speaking of experi- 
ences, I would like to relate one that my 
friend and I-had. One day, while berry 
picking, suddenly the heavens became dark. 
We thought we had better start for home, 
when we saw a flash of lightning. I had 
my bicycle with me. We went out of the 
pasture as quick as possible, two frightened 
human beings. When we got to the road, 
I started with a two-quart pail of berries, 
which I was sorry to do on account of 
leaving my friend. I told her to hurry. 
which I guess she did. The distance to 
our pasture is about a mile. We had quite 
a long piece of woods to go through. I 
almost flew through them, and to tell the 
truth I was scared. I was not home long 
before my friend came. When we looked 
at our berries we did not have as many as 
we expected.—[H. E. P., Massachusetts. 





HEARTS THAT LOVE US BEST. 
How readily we wound those we love best, 
What bitter words we say to our best friend; 
How often that which might have been un- 


said, 
Lies rankling like a tférn with poisoned end! 


*Tis ever thus. We hide our gathered pain, 
And entertain with zeal the transient guest. 
When they depart we turn to ice again, 
And freeze to-.stone the hearts that love us 


best. 
Jessie L. Field. 





“Did you divide your bonbons with your 
littie. sister, Johnnie?’ ‘Yes, ma, I ate the 
candy and gave her the mottoes. You know 
she is awfully fond of reading.” 



































Lizzie and Her Cousins, 


MARGARET W. LEIGHTON. 





Lizzie was a little friend I had when I 
lived in California. She was only a fair- 
weather friend, for I never saw her except 
when the sun was shining. 

She lived under the plank sidewalk, and 
the game she loved best to play with me, 
and with her brothers and sisters, was 
hide and seek. 

Lizzie and her YWamily were all dressed 
alike in suits of gray, and they had the 
very brightest eyes you ever did see. 

If they happened to be out sunning them- 





WATER NEWT. 


selves when I came along, they would keep 
as still as mice till I got close up to them. 
Then pop they would go down between 
the cracks of the boards. No sooner had 
I passed by than up would come the little 
heads, and the sharp eyes would peep sly- 
ly at me. If I turned back, down they 
would go again, but if I went on and 
pretended not to see them, they would soon 
be darting and jumping with. glee. 

Hundreds of Lizzie’s cousins that livell 
in Florida were caught and carried to Chi- 
cago, at the time of the World’s fair. They 
had tiny gold chains fastened round their 
necks, and the ladies bought them and took 
them home. One of these poor little pris- 
oners came to live with me. He was light 
green, with small red spots, and his name 
was Ruby. 

He loved best to cling to the lace cur- 
tain in a sunny window and creep about on 
the house plants. He would sit on my hand, 
and if I offered him a fly, he whipped out 
his little tongue and “swallowed it in a 
flash. As long as the warm weather ‘lasted 
he was happy and well, but when the win- 
ter came and there were no more flies for 
him, the poor little fellow drooped and 
died. : 

The lizards have still other cousins, the 
water newts that live on the edges of our 





LIZZIE. 


brook. They hide away beneath the stones 
if anyone is near, but when all is quiet they 
wriggle into the brook and have a grand 
swim. 

As the winter draws near the lizards and 
newts search about for a snug hole to creep 
into, where they can curl themselves up 
and sleep soundly through the snow and 
the cold till the warm spring sun shines on’ 
them and calls— 

“Wake up, wake up, you have slept long 
enough!” 





Money-Making and Fun. 


ALFRED, MINNESOTA. 


I thought you would be interested in a 
fair my sisters and I got up. The admis- 
sion was one cent. We sold.picture frames 
‘which we made ourselves, a little popcorn 
and homemade candy. Besides the things 
to sell, we. had pictures, drawings and 
paintings hung on the walls, vegetables, 
birds’ nests, fruit, mushrooms, grasses and 
other things for show. “We took in $1.60 in 
one week and had 52 visitors. 

I also had a garden and hotbeds, and 
worked for papa for 75 cents a week. In 
my hotbeds I raised lettuce, which brought 
me $3.38. I had four hotbed windows, and 


in one I planted some peanuts for a test, 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


and they were quite a success. Every time 


a blossom appeared and was in full btoom,~ 


I covered it with dirt, and after a few 
days a little white root would grow down- 
ward and at the end a peanut would grow. 
From my garden I took in one dolar. I 
raised two crops of lettuce here, but neither 
came to anything on account of the dry 
weather, so they were a total loss, but I 
had some eggplants and squash which were 
the only things that amounted to anything. 
By working for papa in vacation I earned 
$15.13. The total amoumt earned was $19.50. 


Johnnie Calden’s Admirer—I would like 
to say to Johnnie Calden, who made 
such success with his onion patch, 
that I admire hjs perseverance very 
much. My sister laid out great plans for 
an onion patch last spring, but got so much 
of what you call ‘‘cold water” that we gave 
them up, and so we have no great story to 
win a prize. We are awfully sorry that we 
didn’t keep on in spite of the ‘‘cold water,” 
for onions are so high now. Father is a 
dairyman, takes the milk to the city, about 
three miles away, where my sis and I go to 
high school, and jolly good times we have, 
too. We usually go on the car, but some- 
times walk both to and from school. We 
are having two weeks’ vacation now, and it 
seems like two months, although you.may 
be sure I am not so over-anxious to get 
back to school. We have fun by the bushel 
out here, picnicking, sleigh-riding, bi- 
cycling, having parties, socials, etc, and it 
is not lonely one bit, as some would be like- 
ly to think, for we have several neighbors, 
and hardly a day passes without we see the 
city. Wishing you all a happy new year, 
I will close.—[Philesy. 

P S: The wrinkled state of this letter you 
must blame to my 18-years-old brother, who 
tried to get it away from me, and I have 
not time to copy it again, so please excuse. 

&= Remember, boys and girls, that the 
prizes are for what you do in 1902, and* will 
be awarded next fall or winter. Now or this 
spring is the time to begin with your rec- 
ords. Read carefully our issue for January 
4 on this subject. And the story needn’t 
necessarily be about onions, but potatoes, 
poultry, housework or anything. Let all 
ask any questions about what they don’t 
understand, but be sure to carefully read 
the prize offer through first. 
= —[The Bditor. 





Polly’s Shoes—Molly had every day to 
pick up shoes after Polly and put them in 
their proper places, for Polly, whenever 
she changed, left the pair she stepped out 
of wherever they dropped. Molly was often 
impatient, though she seldom said anything. 
One day after she had made the bed she 
spread a paper under Polly’s pillow, and 
picking up all the odd shoes belonging to 
the careless sister, she mated them and 
placed them in line against the headboard, 
then put the pillow carefully in its accus- 
tomed place. At night when Polly went up 
to bed, Molly called Sally to come in for a 
minute that she might share the fun. When 
Pol lifted the pillow and saw the array 
of shoes, both low and high, she said dra- 
matically, ‘““Revenge will be sweet,” and 
the three sisters laughed heartily.—[Grace. 





A Flood Experience—Do any of you Ta- 


blers live near a river? I do. In the sum- 
mer it is very small, and in the winter at 
times it comes over the banks, which are 
quite high. One winter afternoon’ the river 
was rising very fast, and as it had been 
Training, and warm winds had been blow- 
ing for three or four days, we expected 
quite high water. At 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon the river was over the banks and still 
rising. At 4 o’clock the water began to 
come in the house, and as we did not know 
how high the river would rise, we put ev- 
erything upstairs that we thought would 
get wet. It was then about 5 o’clock, and 
almost dark; then we all went to the barn 
(which was on higher ground than the 
house), and climbed upon the hay. It aas 
great fun for us children. We slept on the 
hay all night, and in the morning got up 
and went to the house. The river had risen 
four feet in the house; then came a great 
time cleaning the mud out. We now live 
in a house that is out of reach of the high 
water; but many nights when it is raining 
hard I think of the night. we spent in the 
barn on the hay. Can anyone guess on what 
river lI live?—[A. M. N., Washington. 





In the summertime I go after ice for my 
papa with the horse. We live or a large 
farm and we can look out of.the window 
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see water flowing over rocks. It is 
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and 
a pretty sight. We have a place called. the 
glens. In the summer time my sister, my 
cousin and myself often go and bathe there 
in the water, My cousin lives in the city 
and she has a little Scotch terrier pet that 
she brings down with her when she comes. 
I am ll years old.—[{Rosebud. * 


In our jolly letter circle (No 189) there are 
a poet (two of whose poems were printed 
in these columns), a collegian, a young sol- 
dier (who is now employed in loading cart- 
ridges) and several other entertaining mem- 
bers. Wouldn’t it be jolly to hold a cir- 
clers’ picnic!—[Indiana. 

I live in-the southern part of Missouri, 
and it is four below zero here now. It 
keeps one busy making fires. ~I have a rec- 
ipe scrapbook, with recipes for nearly ev- 
erything, mostly taken from this paper. 
This lemon cheese cake has been tried and 
known to be fine. Bake a nice layer cake 
with the whites of 3 eggs. For the filling 
take 2 lemons (juice and grated rind), the 
yolks of 3 eggs, % cup butter and, 1 cup 
sugar. Mix all together, place on the range 
and cook until as thickeas sponges stir con- 
tinually. It will thicken as it cools.—[Ellis. 

Steve Larkin was fine, hut I think the 
Flower Girl of Issy finer still.—[Peacherene. 

I am ten years old and have my father’s 
name. He died nearly three years ago. I 
wrote to you about it and told you I could 
not pay for the paper. I guess you could 
not read my letter. When I get a man I 
will take it. Steve Larkin, Cowboy, was 
such a good story. My mother used to read 
it to me. I think Steve was a fine boy. I 
hope your subscribers will continue to in- 
crease. Your friend,—[Andrew Jackson 
Bethea. 


I am deeply interested in reading the 
happy times that some of the Tablers en- 
joy. I walk a mile to school every morning, 
and like to go, too. There are 40 scholars. 
We had a great entertainment on Decem- 
ber 20 and all enjoyed ourselves. “We have 
250 hens and I am going to-raise more this 
year. Papa built a new house last sum- 
mer. I am ten years old. My birthday is 
,on the 4th of July. My papa takes six pa- 
pers every week, but I like this one best of 
all.—[Nebraska Boy. : 

My sister and I raised a little pig, and 
when we sold it, it brought $8.40. We have 
several grapevines and always have lots of 
grapes. We have a fine time skating on 
the pond. We went to skate some the other 
morning, and the ice was so “‘slick’”’ that we 
could not skate any. Can any of you spell 
hard water with three letters? I have six 
brothers and one sister; one of my brothers 
is not at home. I am nine years old.—[A 
Kentucky Girl. 


Colorado Lass and others who sent us 10 
cents without their names and addresses, 
are reminded that there is no charge for 
writing to the Table, and if they want to 
join a-letter circle, they must send name 
and address, or they lose their money, since 
we don’t know where to return it.—[Y F BE. 


~ 








FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR JANUARY. 

8. Beheadings.—[R. E. M., Fla, 

1. Behead to make amends and leave a 
sound, 

2. Behead a quick movement and leave a 
measure. 
2 oF epee to raise and leave a part of the 

ead. : 

4. Behead a nut and leawveea grain. 

5. Behead a noise and leave to lap. 

6. Behead a proposition and leave a con- 
test. 

7. Behead a fruit and leave the past tense 
of a verb. 

8. Behead another time and leave profit. 

9. Behead a blossom and leave a machine, 

10. Behead a tribe and leave a unit. 

ll. Behead backward and leave severe. 

The beheaded letters, read downward, de- 
note something without. meaning. 





A Hindu baker’s assistant in Bombay set 
up in business for himself, and desiring to 
recommend himself to the English com- 
munity, had the following notice painted 
over his door: “Ram Bux solicits respectful 
patronage. He is a first class British 
loafer.”—[Chicago Life. 





“Tf there was only somebody to buy 
them,” sighed Mrs Noah as they came out 
of the ark, “what a rummage sale of an- 
imals we could have.” , 





= 


BUSY FINGERS 





CHILD’S CAP IN POINT AND HONITON LACE. 


This dainty cap was designed especially for our readers by Mrs H. L. Miller, 
and will doubtless be appreciated by every young mother. The materials are the 
heaviest of Point lace braid and narrow Honiton, 7% yards of plain braid, one yard 
of Honiton, four of:the smallest sized rings and two balls of No 250 thread. This 
design combines daintiness and durability, due consideration being given to the fact 
that such an article must be frequently laundered. The Raleigh bars used in filling 
in the background give a strength that twisted bars lack, and while more work, are 
much richer in effect. When finished, press and rip from the pattern, joining at the 
back of the neck where the crosses come. Do not rip the crown from the pattern, 
but baste the straight edge of the headpiece around it, fasten the center of each 


scallop to the straight edge and work a bar betweeen each scallop. 


Rip from the 


pattern and séw on the strings, which should be of the finest of mull hemstitched 
all around. China silk can be used instead of mull if desired. With proper care, a 
cap of this description can be worn for years and when the last baby has outgrown 
it, it will be a cherished heirloom for coming generations. A well-made piece of lace 
has a value of its own that the most delicate of machine made lace lacks. 





Stitches in Crocheting--Il. 


Before passing to the treble crochet, there 
is another stitch, a variation of the double 
crochet, and called the half-double crochet, 
that is suitable to use where a closer effect 
is desired than with the double crochet and 
a little higher stitch is required than with 
the single crochet. It is made ‘exactly the 
same as the double crochet with the excep- 
tion that after the thread is thrown over 
the hook, the hook put through a loop of 
stitch in preceding row and a loop drawn 
through, as in Fig 1, the thread is thrown 
over the hook and drawn through the three 
loops on needle at once, instead of in two 
steps as in double crochet. 

Fig 2 shows the treble crochet, which is 
made by throwing thread over hook twice, 
drawing a loop through stitch in preceding 
row, throwing thread over hook and draw- 
ing through two loops, when there will be 
three loops on hook, thread over hook again, 
drawing through next two loops, leaving 
two loops on hook, then thread over, draw- 
ing through last two, taking three steps to 
perform the drawing through process, 
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MORE STITCHES IN CROCHETING. 


hence treble crochet. To make a still high- 
er stitch, throw thread over hook three 
times and proceed in same manner. 

A picot edge often makeS a pretty finish 
for crochet work. The plain picot stitch is 
shown at Fig 3. Chain 4, * thread over hook, 
insert hook under left loop of first stitch of 
chain, thread over hook, draw through loop, 
thread over hook, draw through first two 
loops on hook, thread over hook, then draw 
through last two loops on hook. From the 


* the stitch is simply a double crochet. 
Repeat directions from beginning for next 
picot. The chain “stitches form the picot. 

The picot most generally used is called the 
upward chain picot stitch, and is pictured 
at Fig 4. In this instance start with a 
double crochet in a stitch of preceding row, 
then chain 7, single crochet in 2d chain 
stitch, cnain 1, then make double erochet 
in 4th stitch of preceding row counting 
from first double crochet. This picot is 
often made with a -single crochet in place 
of the double crochet; in this case more 
chain stitches should precede and follow 
the five which form the picot. Other ways 
of making picot stitches will be described 
in the next article. 


Crocheted Glove. 


CLARIBEL, * 








To make the gloves which are worn so 
much this season use 2 oz Germantown 
and bone hook No 11. Red, blue and brown 
are the fashionable colors. 

Ch 22 st and work back and forth in s-c 
for 46 rows, always working into back part 
of st. Join like a cuff for wrist, which may 
be made longer if desired.» Commence at 
joining and work upon edge, making 44 st 
in round. Make 4 rounds, working into 
back part of st as before and join last st 
exactly even to st with which round com- 
menced. 

5th round—Commence to increase for 
thumb, 1 s e¢, 1 ch, to make increase, 1 
s c, 1 ch, to again increase, then s c to 
end of round. Make 8 rounds without 
increase. 

9th round—One s c, 1 ch, 3 s c, 1 ch, 8s 
c to end of round. Make 3 rounds without 
increasing. Proceed thus, increasing every 
4th round, each time with 2 more s c be- 
tween increasing -chains. 

When 16 rounds are made begin thumb, 
work 16 st, 3 ch, and join round to 4th 
st. Make 11 rounds, and finish thumb by 
decreasing every 2d and 3d st, then 1 
round plain. Decrease again until 2 or 3 
st are left, break off yarn, draw st closely 
together and fasten on wrong side. 

For hand, make $3 st in ch that was made 
for thumb and make 23 rounds in all. 

ist finger—Begin on 4th st of round, 13 
s c, 3 ch, join, make 12 rounds and finish 
end of finger like thumb. 





2d finger—Work 5 st inside hand, pick up 
3 st in ch by Ist finger, work 6 st outside, 
3 ch, join and make 14 rounds. Finish 
same as ist finger. 

3d finger—Work 5 st inside hand, pick up 
3 st by 2d finger, work 6 st outside, 3 ch, 
join, work 12 rounds and finish like ist 
finger. 

4th finger—Work round all remaining st, 
pick up 2 ston ch by 3d finger, join, work 
10 rounds and finish like other fingers. 


Knitted Rug in Diamonds—Use Ger- 
mantown yarn, double, on wooden needles. 
Black, green and scarlet are pretty colors. 
The diamonds are joined box fashion with 
a heavy cord around edge of rug. Each 
end should be fringed with the yarn in three 
colors. Cast on 2 st. ist row—K 1, make 
2 st out of next st by knitting 1 plain and 
purling 1. The increase in each row is done 
in same way. 2d row—Slip 1, as is done in 
purling; every slip st is done in this way. 
K 1, p 1 out of next st, k 1. 3d row—Sli1, kK 
3. 4th row—Sl 1, k 1, increase 1, k 1. 5th 
row—Sl 1, k 2, increase 1, k 1. 6th row—Sl 
1, k 3, increase 4, k 1. 7th row—Plain. 8th 
row—Sl 1, k 4, increase 1, k 1. Sth row—Sl 
1, k 5, increase 1, k 1. 10th row—Sl 1, k 6, 
increase 1, k 1. lith row—Plain. 12th row 
—§l 1, k 7, increase 1, kK 1. 13th row—Sli1, k 
8, increase 1, k 1. Proceed in same way to 
26th row—SIl 1, k 18, increase 1, k 1. 27th 
row—Plain. This completes half a diamond 
(22 sts on needle). 28th row—Sl 1, k 18, 
n, k 1. Contine in this way, working back- 
ward to 60th row—Sl 1, ki1,n,k1. 5lst row 
—Plain. 52d row—Sli1,n, kl. 53d row—N, 
k 1. 54th row—N, draw wool through and 
fasten. Rug should be lined with rather 
heavy cloth. It is quite as desirable as many 
imported rugs, and not nearly as expensive. 
The work can be picked up in odd moments, 
as it is very simple.—[S. E. W. 


Our Pattern Offer. 












8555 — Ladies’ 
Fancy Blouse. 32, 
34, 36, 38 and 40- 
inch bust. 


8539 — Ladies’ 
Five-Gored Walk- 
ing Skirt, with 
Circular Flounce. 
22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 
32-inch waist. 


8509—G irl’s 
Long Coat. 4, 6, 8, 
10 and 12 years. 
Price 10 cents each from our Pattern 


Department. 





A family in Nantucket was once discuss- 
ing the use of nautical phrases, when the 
mother said: “Girls, I never use them.” 
“Yes, thee does, mother.” “Well, watch me 
and see if I do.” Shortly afte~ ~he said to 
one of the children, “‘There, Phoebe, take 
this and carry it to cousin Phoebe, and tell 
her that this squares the yards with us; 
and thee must scud, for it is almost school 
time.” 





“Why is it that so few people are anxious 
to talk. to Mr Carpington? He seems very 
well informed.” ‘“That’s just the difficul- 
ty,” answered Miss Dimpleton. ‘“He’s one 
of those dreadful men who know enough 
to correct your mistakes when you quote 
the classics, and who don’t know enough 
not to do it.” 





























The Valedictory. 


FRANCES ALLEN. 





[How little Martha Dickinson “right- 
ed” —— with her teacher and par- 
ents. 


The ax-hewn forms of the “Pine Tree” 
schoolhouse shone in the late sun, with a 
polish bestowed by generations of restless 
elbows. The cowbell at the desk sounded 
as peremptory a call as its pastoral tinkle 
could attain, and little knees, braced 
against the long desks, came down te first 
position. There had been talk at Pine Tree 
district of placing the desks near the 
benches, but that would have impaired the 
usefulness of the room as a meeting place 
for the singing school, so the children 
braced their knees and swung their toes— 
unless there was company. 

It was late February, and ‘‘teacher” was 
giving out the honors for examination day 
—patriotic recitations,, compositions on 
“Virtue,” etc, but ending the list came the 
award, ‘Martha Dickinson, the valedic- 
tory.” 

Martha Dickinson, aged ten, racked her 
quick little brain. “What is a valley- 
dictory? ’Tisn’t in my geography.” 

The other children were casting glances 
of curiosity and respect. She would not 
meet their questions now, so after dismis- 
sal, she threw her coat on over her dark 
little head, kicked twin feet into rubber 
boots, and rushed into the fresh wind. 

Last night she had pranced along black- 
ened drifts and ridges between the twin 
lakes of the “Thank-you-ma’am” hollows, 
a centaur-like rider in Alpine passes. To- 
day, she raced home in her own character, 
and putting in her head at the kitchen door 
of the gray farmhouse, demanded: 

“Mandy, what is a valley-dictory? ’Tisn’t 
in my geography.” 

Martha’s mother was away, and capable 
Cousin Mandy was “seeing to things.” 

“Sh-h,” said Mandy. “I’m. listening to 
see if the cake’s done. Why, it’s something 
they have at the ’cademy, when the gradu- 
ating exercises come. It’s a sort of good- 
by ‘composition, on big sheets’ of-. paper, 
witha blue ribbon tied round, and the girl 
that reads it is all dressed in white, with 
a trail. So are the other girls.”’ 

“Oh, Mandy, teacher says I must write 
a valley-dictory for examination day, but 
I haven’t any ribbon. Could I wear my 
muslin ?’’ 

“No, ma’am, your mother’d never hear 
to taking off your flannings; but if you’ll 
fly around.and help good, I'll lend you a 
sweet blue ribbon. No, I won't, I'll give 
it to you.” 

“Oh, Mandy, how good you are!” 

“You ask your pa for some of his fools- 
cap paper. You cut the sheets in two, and 
after you’ve read the top one, you put it 
under the rest, instead of turning over. 
I’ve watched ‘em.” 

“IT. know I covid do it. But I don’t know 
anything to write on the paper.” 

“Fly around and help me get supper, and 
I’ll help you.” 

Martha spread her wings and flapped 
toward the pantry, and supper was ready 
immediately. "When it was cleared” away, 
and the ‘men folks’? had gone to the farm- 
ers’ club, Martha and Amanda began the 
task in hand. 

“First,” said Amanda, “you have to make 
a courtesy to the committee-man, so, and 
begin, ‘Honored Sir,’ and thank him for 
his labors and encouragemént, and all 
that.” 

‘He scares us most to death.” 

“Well, that encourages you to do as well 
as you can, doesnt’ it? .Oh, Martha, you’ll 
never get it done! Let me write it first.” 

“No,’’ said Martha, firmly. ‘I must write 
it all myself. I’ve said, “Thank you for 
your labors and encouragement, and all 
that.’ Now what?” 

“You’d better say, ‘In our behalf,’ and 
‘kind. encouragement,’ and leave out ‘all 
that.’ ”’ 

*“Must I write it all over? How particular 
you are, Mandy! See what a lot of writing 
it makes on the slate!” 

“Now you must courtesy to the parents 
and friends, and thank them for their 
earnest soliciture for the ‘welfare of .the 
school,”’ 

“Mother says the reason she doesn’t go 
in school, is for fear we will sing ‘Parents 
don’t visit the school’ at her. There, I’ve 
written that.’ 

“You write it down so it sounds like 
nothing at all. I should have made a page 
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of that and it would have sounded beauti- 
ful. §£ thought you were the-best compo- 
sition. writer in. sehool,”’ 

“IT am,” said Martha. “I can write splen- 
did compositions about flowers, and. histo- 
ries of pins, but I don’t know how to write 
valley-dictories,” 

“T’ll think of some more, there; but next 
you say, ‘Dear teacher,’ and thank her for 
the care with which she has guided your 
feet up the hill of iéarning. Somewhere, 
you’d better say, that words fail you, and 
ask her to overlook any unkindness on your 
part.”’ 

“Why, I never! I-carry her an apple ev- 
ery day, and-I sent her a valentine, and we 
all gave five cents toward her present.” 

“Very well,. Martha, Dickinson; if you 
know how to write a valedictory so much 
better than I do, just write it.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t, Mandy. See, it’s done. 
It might mean Jane Grant. She tipped the 
ink right into teacher’s lap.” 

“Then you-must say you’ll cherish her 
ee and bid her an affectionate fare- 
well.” 


“We don’t want to bid her farewell. She’s' 


the best teacher we ever had! And she 
laughs as easy, and sometimes she doesn’t 
want to, and she gets as pink!” 

“You must. .That is what a valedictory 
is for. Besides, if you don’t have a good 
examination, Deacon Burden’s cousin wants 
a school.” 

“Huh, we are going to have a splendid 
examination. .Deaeon Burden always asks 
the ’rithmetic to find the int’rest of half a 
cent for half a day, and I can do it, quick 
as winking. Rastus showed me. And 
teacher asks us hard questions every day 
about pounds of lead: and pounds of feath- 
ers, and which way is Greenland from the 
North Pole, and can you pare a pear with 
a pair of scissors. Deacon Burden won’t 
catch us, this time!”’’ 

“Well, don’t brag. Next you must say, 
‘Beloved classmates.’ ”’ 

“Amanda, I won't! There’s only Timo- 
thy Barrows in my classes. It wouldn’t be 
proper.” 


[To be continued.] 





A Wise Teacher—f'once heard this story 
told. The teacher had a boy in school who 
brought into the room a small grass snake. 
He took his seat with his hat on his head. 
He was gently reminded that he had not 
taken his hat off, but he paid no attention 
to the reminder. So the teacher came to 
him and reminded him again. Then he 
took off his hat, and there was the snake. 
Miss Lime reached out her hand and took 
it, asking him questions about it, and there 
was no trouble. He had expected her to 
jump, and perhaps scream, but she did 
neither. Perhaps her interest in the snake 
was not genuine. But she won the friend- 
ship of the boy, who expressed his opinion 
of her to a friend in these words, “Our 
teacher is a hustler.”—[Grace Irene Chapin. 





For the School Lunch—Beef loaf is nice 
for school lunch and picnics. “This is a nice 
way to make it. Three and one-half pounds 
Hamburg steak (though one can chop the 
meat one’s self), 1 cup fine cracker crumbs, 
1 cup sweet milk, 1 egg (2 if you like), with 
pepper, salt and sage to taste. Mix well, 
and bake two hours in a slow oven.—[{G. 
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One -word— 
MacBeTu — stands 
for everything good 
in lamp chimneys, 

My name on every One: 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps.and-their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MAcBETH, Pittsburgh. 























A New Source of Vansant 


In every village, town and city are many homes 
of intelligent people. In every one of these 
homes there is a desire for a broader, higher, 
happier, easier and more useful life. The per- 
son who brings something that will insure such 
life will certainly be welcomed as a friend. 
And when that something costs only a dollar, 
it = be purchased at sight in every home 
visited, 


No Experience Required 


To insure lucrative compensation, in introduc. 
ing the magazine Good Housekeeping to such 
homes. Just as fine for farm homes also, 
course, but our representatives do best where 
the homes are closest . Good House. 
keeping is “ different” from any other house- 
hold periodical. It is unique. It takes right 
hold. It fascinates. It helps. 


For Wonten and Men 


Young or old, this is arare opportunity. The 
work is honorable, pleasant, easy and p 

ble for yer who for tenet 6 tacon right 
spirit. y for work, pay 
much work. And your effort is z=. 
half of one of the purposes of 
humanity! 


Don’t Delay 


Apply at once for particulars to your old 
friends, : 


The Phelps Publishing Co, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver. 

tisement in this journal. : 
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Layer Cakes. 





Fig Paste for Cakes: One pound figs, % 
large cup sugar and % cup water. Chop 
the figs, and then cook with the sugar and 
water until thick as paste. 

Raisin Filling for Layer Cakes: One tea- 
cup coffee sugar and 3 tablespoons water 
boiled five minutes. Beat the whites of 2 
eggs to a stiff froth, and pour the boiling 
syrup over it. Seed and chop % Ib raisins 
and beat all together till cold. 

Layer Cream Cake: Six eggs, 2 cups su- 
gar, 2 tablespoons water, 2 cups flour, 2 
teaspoons cream tartar and 1 teaspoon soda. 
Bake 20 minutes with a quick fire and when 
cold cut it in two. Then spread on the 
cream, made after the following recipe: 
Two eggs, 1 cup sugar and % cup corn- 
starch. Beat these ingredients well, and 
pour into 1 pt boiling milk; flavor with the 
grated rind and juice of a lemon, or 1 tea- 
spoon extract of lemon. Half of the above 


quantity makes a nice cake for a small’ 


family. 

Orange Cake: Bake a simple sponge cake 
in a round, deep pan, and when cold cut it 
with a sharp knife into four layers. Peel 
and slice 6 or 8 oranges, and put a layer 
of oranges on the first layer of cake and 
cover them with sugar, then add*“another 
layer of cake, then oranges and sugar till 
they are all used up. Make a soft icing, 
and just let it brown in the oven. 

Chocolate Layer Cake: The whites of 3 
eggs, 2 cups sugar, 1 cup sweet milk, 1 
large tablespoon butter, 3 cups flour and 2 
heaping teaspoons baking powder. Bake 
half of the batter in two pans, and to the 
remaining half add % cup grated chocolate 
and bake. When done, pile up the layers 
alternately. light and dark, and _ spread 
chocolate icing between. 

Cocoanut Cake: The whites of 6 eggs, 2 
cups powdered sugar, % cup bitter, 1 cup 
sweet milk, 3 cups flour, 2 teaspoons baking 
powder and 1 teaspoon. lemon _ essence. 
Bake this as a loaf cake and the next day 
cut off the upper and lower crusts, trim 
the brown off the sides, and slice it in four 
layers. Grate 2 cocoanuts and put in the 
icing. Spread each layer, the top and sides, 
with plenty of icing. When cut, it will be 
perfectly white all through and a very 
handsome cake. 

Fig Cake: The whites of 6 eggs, 2 cups 
sugar, 4% cup butter, 1 cup milk, % cup corn- 
starch, 2 cups flour and 3 teaspoons bak- 
ing powder. Take one-third of the batter, 
and add 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 1 teaspoon 
allspice or cloves and 1 doz figs cut in small 
pieces. Bake in layers, two white and one 
dark one, and spread them with the follow- 
ing icing: The whites of 3 eggs, beaten to 
a stiff froth, 2 teacups granulated sugar 
and 4 tablespoons water. Boil the sugar 
and water together five minutes, then pour 
it on the whites and beat till cold. One- 
half pound blanched almonds pounded to 
a paste is an addition. 


Custards and Desserts. 
[Concluded from last week. ] 


Italian Cream: Two eggs, 4 tablespoons 
sugar, 1 teaspoon cornstarch and 1 qt milk. 





‘Boil slowly a few minutes, stirring it to 


keep it smooth. Take the whites of 6 eggs 
beaten stiff, % teacup powdered sugar and 
1 teaspoon lemon. Drop this float from a 
spoon on the custard. If put in a glass 
dish, add small teaspoonfuls of jelly, 
dropped on the top of the float. 

Hamburg Cream: The rind and juice of 
2 large lemons, the yolks of 8 eggs and 1 
cup sugar. Put all in a bucket and set in 
a pan Of boiling water. Stir for three min- 
utes. Take from the fire, add the well- 
beaten whites of the eggs, and serve when 
cold in custard glasses. 

Floating Island: Beat the whites of 3 
eggs until very light, sweeten and flavor 
to taste; stir into 1 qt boiling milk, cook 
till it thickens, and when cool, pour into 
a low-glass dish. Whip the whites of the 
eggs to a stiff froth, sweeten, lay them in 
spoonfuls upon boiling water for two or 
three minutes, then put upon the cus- 
tard far enough apart so that the “little 
white islands” will not touch each other. 
A pleasing effect will be produced by drop- 
ping little specks of bright jelly on each 
island; also, filling wineglasses with it and 
arranging around the stand, adds to the 
appearance of the table. Set upon ice to 
get cold. 

Orange Souffle: Peel and slice 6 oranges; 





THE GOOD COOK 


put in a glass dish a layer of oranges, then 
one of sugar, and so on until all the orange 
is used, and let stand two hours. Make 
a soft boiled custard of yolks of 3 eggs, 1 pt 
milk, sugar to taste, with grating of or- 
ange peel for flavor, and pour over the or- 
anges when cool enough not to break the 
dish. Beat whites of the eggs to a stiff 
froth, stir in sugar, and put over the pud- 
ding. 

Prince of Wales’s Charlotte: Lay thick 
slices of any kind of delicate cake in a 
deep pudding dish; over this pour hot boiled 
custard, made from the yolks of 3 eggs, and 
1 pt milk, sweetened and flavored to taste. 
Do this several hours before the dish is to 
be served. Just before serving put a layer 
of sliced peaches or oranges over the cake. 
Have the whites of the eggs beaten to a 
stiff froth, with a little sugar, and put over 
the fruit. Putin the oven a few minutes to 
brown. 

Tapioca Cream: Soak 3 tablespoons tapi- 
oca in % cup water over night. Bring 1 qt 
milk to a boil, then put in the tapioca. 
When cool, add the beaten yolks of 4 eggs 
and 1 cup of sugar. Pour in a dish, and 
add the beaten whites. 





Two Favorite Pies. 
E. B. 





Sour Cream Pie: Line two pie plates with 
puff paste, prick well with a fork, and bake 
in a quick oven. Mix together % cup su- 
gar, 3 tablespoons flour, 1 saltspoon salt and 
the grated rind of a lemon. Add to this 4 
well-beaten eggs, 1 pt thick sour cream, and 
the juice of % lemon. Turn into the baked 
crust and place it back in a cooler oven un- 
til the mixture is firm in the center. Serve 
very cold. 

Cranberry Pie: Here is a new rule for 
making this kind of pie, which I tested and 
found nice. Take 1 pt cranberries and chop 
them quite fine. Line a plate with thin 
pastry, put in 1 cup sugar, then the cran- 
berries, and sprinkle over the top 1 table- 
spoon flour. Put on a top crust, and bake 
until the pastry is done. 


Lobster Patties—Cut out of a sheet of 
puff paste one-third of an inch thick 12 
small round pieces, also 12 smaller pieces 
one-sixth of an inch thick. Wash them over 
with egg, placing the smaller rounds on 
the center of the other, stamp a ring on 
the patties about the size of a 25-cent piece 
not quite through the paste, and bake them 
in a moderate oven. When done, take out 
the soft part of the paste from the pattiés 
where they were marked with the cutter, 
and fill them with the following mixture: 
Cut the meat of a boiled lobster into dice, 
rub the coral smooth with a little butter, 
and put it in a stewpan with % pt stock, 
a little anchovy sauce, some seasoning and 
1-dessertspoon flour rubbed smooth in a lit- 
tle butter. Let it boil five minutes, stirring 


well all the time, then fill the patties, gar- 


nish with p&ursley, and serve hot. 


Lobster Fritters—Pound the lobster meat 
until perfectly smooth, and add to it half 
the quantity of bread crumbs and mashed 
potatoes in equal parts. Mix %~ teacup 
eream with 2 welli-beaten eggs and season- 
ing to taste. Mix all well together, cut it 
into small cakes, and fry in boiling fat. 


Lobster Sauce for Turbot or Halibut— 
Boil % pt stock, add to it 1 tablespoon an- 
chovy sauce, a little cayenne pepper, 1 tea- 
spoon flour rubbed smooth. in the same 
quantity of butter, and the meat of a lob- 
ster cut small. Let come to a boil and serve 
in a gravy boat. . 








Custard Cake—One cup sugar and 3 ta- 
blespoons butter worked together, 3 table- 
spoons milk, 1 teaspoon baking powder, 1 
cup flour, 3 eggs; flavor to taste.—[G. I. C. 











WATER CLOSET COMBINATIONS, 


- Porcelain Bowl, Hardwood Seat and Tank, 
Nickel Plated flush and supply pipes, com- 
plete, each $11.00, 

[ Cast Iron Roll Rim Bath Tubs, 
with full set of el P 
ted fittings, each, i 














Joseph Horne Co. 


New Black and 
Colored Silks 


Silks can be bought in January for lower 
prices than in any other month of the year. 
Seme stores don’t like to send samples of 
Silks—or any other goods for that matter. 
, Wedon’t want any woman to buy Silks from 
us without first potting samples from us. 
‘ Send for samples of the following: 
LIBERTY SATIN BROCHE, new de- 
signs and colorings, 75c, 85c, $1, $1.25 a yard. 
RINTED PONGEE, a favorite with many 
women, 75c Se, $1 a yard. 
CORDED WASH SILKS—30 designs—six 
and seven colorings in each design—also 22 
me of White Corded Wash Silk—45c a yard. 
UARANTEED BLACK TAFFETA-— 
19 inch, 68¢ a yard; 20 inch, 75cayard; 22 ineh, 
85c yard; 27 inch, $} o yard. 
FINE BLACK PEAU DE SOIE—‘5c, 
$1, $1.25 a yard. 
oing the largest silk business in Western 
Pennsylvania. The only store that sends a 
personal representative direct to the silk 
mills of France. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 











Burns 902 Air 


10% HYDRO-CARBON CAS, 


SUN cicciine" LAMPS 


Each one is a complete gas 
lant in itself, Gives ten 

mes the light of a kero- 
sene lamp, at one-half the 
cost. Cheaper than gas 
or electricity. Light 
is abundant, white and steady. 
Needed in homes, stores, hal 
churches, etc. Conforms to all 
insurance underwriters rules. 
We have branch supply depots 
in all the large cities of the U.S. 
from which orders are filled, 
thus making saving in freight rates. 

























Rook and prices free. AGENTS WANTFD. 


SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO., 
(Licensee of the ground patent for Vapor Lamps) 
Box 524, Canton, Ohio. 


me 
A Library in 
Every, | 























Home 
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A working library placed in the 
home of every intelligent agricul- 
turist. -The cost is merely nominal 
~ -The terms unprecedentedly liberal 
—No cash in advance required. 
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To avail yourself of this wonderful 
chance, address a postal to Orange Judd 
Company, 52 Lafayette Place, New York, 
and on back of it write: Send me partic- 
ulars: of your revolution in book trade, 
as advertised in (mention the paper), 
then sign your name, postoffice and state. 











‘ 











Bb, neariacecbiats wee vaicteg 
will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 

publishers by stating that they saw the adver: 
tisement in this journal. 














Talk Around the Table. 


A Lunch Stand—In parts of the country 
sales are frequent in the spring, so perhaps 
a description of a lunch stand will mot be 
amiss. There was a small sale near ‘here 
recently to which the following eatables 
were taken: 30 pies, 7 Ibs sausage, 4 doz 
buns, 2 lbs coffee. All were sold at the 
following prices: Pies 10c, sandwiches (bun 
and slice of sausage) 5c, cup of coffee 5c. 
More sandwiches could have been sold, but 
we could not procure the buns, not think- 
ing of undertaking the thing long enough 
beforehand to order them prepared. We 
cleared $5.50. Pies had apple, raisin, goose- 
berry and dried currant fillings. Raisin 
pies went the best, and are likewise the 
cheapest to prepare.—[E. -C. 





A Year’s Cooking—Here is the list of 
what I have cooked for one year: Loaves of 
white bread, 254; biscuit, 2811; graham rolls, 
200; johnnycake, 83; pies, 200; brown bread, 
42; puddings, 34; loaves of cake, 144; dough- 
nuts, 1875; cookies, 368. Our family consists 
of eight most of the time. I have done the 
housework myself all but five weeks in hay- 
ing time, when I had a girl to help me.— 
[Mrs H, G., Maine. 





OUR RECENT “BLIZZARD.” 
A southern zephyr blowing fierce, 
A heavy storm forecast; 
While through the clouds did lightning pierce, 
And thunder rolled full blast. 


When all at once the north wind said, 
“T’H give you all a call!” 

So sure enough, we were well fed 
By the snowflakes’ feathery fall. 


The night kept growing bitter cold, 

While the wind duwn the chimney roared; 
And the blankets many did unfold, 

That had for the winter been stored. 


The mercury under zero fell, 
And the pines they seemed to moan; 
All wondered what the morn would tell, 
And who was away from home. 


Next morn the earth was robed in white, 
While .brightly shone the.sun. 

To gaze upon this was, a sight, 
And youth enjoyed the fun. 


’Twas then we heard the -sléighbells ring, 
While tawghter filled the air; 
The_sleighs sped forward as if on wing,— 
’Twas a sight that’s here so rare. -« 
: G. C. KAESEMACHER, Missouri. 


A Self-Made Negro—I wonder if the 
othérs Tablers admire Booker T. Washing- 
ton, that _famous negro, as much as I do. 
I have read the history of his life and 
work, Up from Slavery, written by himself. 
As an educator, orator and self-made man, 
he honors the name of that great states- 
man whose name he bears; He began his 
wonderful career at the very bottom of 
the ladder, a poor slave boy, and with no 
other capital than good health and ambi- 
tion, he has forged his way to the exalted 
position he now holds, the leader of his 
race. He is doing a noble work and has 
been highly honored by “his appreciative 
countrymen. President Cleveland praised 
his speeches and work, McKinley -visited 
his institute at Tuskegee, Ala, and he has 
dined with Roosevelt in the White House. 
White boys as well as black ones may 
profit by his example of what honesty and 
well-directed ambition can do.—[New 
Hampshire Patriot. 





Apply pine tar to all frost bitten toes, 
fingers or ears. If practicable, make a 
covering for the frezen member and keep 
the tar on the sore constantly. It prevents 
any more hurting, and soon there will be 
no tenderness or soreness in the frosted 
places. Six or seven days will effect a 
cure if not too badly frozen.—[E. C. 

A subscriber recently asked how to cure 
sage so as to retain its bright green color. 
Pick the leaves of the sage just as soon 
as mature, before a sign of drying or 
browning appears; pick when the leaves are 


entirely free of dampness, scatter thinly en 


newspapers in the shade, and dry in the 
shade. Stir frequently. If possible, have 
the leaves spread in a room where there is 
a current of air——[Emma Clearwaters. 

I have been a shut-in for a number of 
years, and during that time this paper has 
been the means of many pleasant ard 
profitable hours to me. .The eooking de- 
partment is of special interest to me. I 
have a targe book ‘almost filled with re- 
cipes chipped from this paper which I 
would not exchange for any cookbook pub- 
lished that I know of. I have never writ- 

e , 





ten to ask a favor before, so will someone 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


tell me why, when I make fudge, if I do - 


not stir it, it will settle in what seems 
like small curds, on the bottom of the pan, 
and burn, even when I take ‘the freshest of 
milk? Amd will someone please give direc- 
tions how to set the breakfast, dinner and 
tea table in a proper manner, and how to 
serve the meals?—[Bee, New Jersey. 

I see Mrs O. B. G. enjoys the puzzle de- 
partment. I watch for it, too, every week, 
and enjoy it very much. I had a fine time 
Christmas. We had an entertainment in 
our church, and I got several presents. 
I have a class of six small girls and they 
gave me two beautiful gifts.—[Agnes of 
New Jersey. 

As Iam secretary of Circle 195, A ALC, 
I will report fer our circle. We were organ- 
ized September 19, 1901, and have been 
around three times. Our name is the Oak 
circle, motto, “‘Promptness and Persever- 
ance.” One of our members is Wyopa, whose 
writings are seen in the paper. We expect 
to have our badges in about two weeks. I 
think we are doing fine. I belonged to No 
134, and we “‘busted,” but we are trying to 


start that.—[Ora R. Thrasher, Massachu- 
setts, 
This is “Ned” Callender’s latest: Two 


Trishmen were standing in front of. the Sam 
Adams statue, reading the inscription, “In- 
corruptible and Fearless.” 

“And what does it mean, Pat?’ says one. 

Pat thought a moment. 

‘He can’t be bought, and he doesn’t care 
a damn!” was his interpretation. 

The street gets a pretty fair idea of what 
long words mean, 


~ THREE CHICAGO DOCTORS 


Failed to Do for Miss Mabelle L. 
LaMonte What Was Accom- 
a er by Lydia E. Pinkham’s 

egetable Compound. 


‘‘Dear Mrs. PINKHAM:—I was in 
an awful state for. nearly three years 
with a complication of female troubles 
which three physicians called by dif- 
ferent names, but the pains were all 
the same. I dreaded the time of my 
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MABELLE L. LAMONTE. 


monthly periods for it meant a couple 
of days in bed in awful agony. I final- 
ly made up my mind that the good 
doctors were guessing; and hearing 
from different friends such good re- 
ports of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Veg- 
etable Compound, I tried that. I 
bless the day I did, for it was the 
dawning of a new life for me. I.used 
five bottles before I was cured, but 
when they were taken I was a well 
women once more. Your Compound is 
certainly wonderful. Several of my 
friends have used it since, and nothing 
but the best do 1 ever hear from iis 
use.” — Yours, MABELLE L. LAMonTs, 
222 E. Bist St., Chicage, Tll.—gso0e 
forfeit if above testimonial is not genuine. 

If Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound could cure Miss 
LaMonte—why not you? Try it 
and see for yourself. 

Mrs. Pinkham advises sick wo- 
men free: Address, Lynn, Mass. 
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No Money Wanted, 


Simply Tell Me the Book 
You Need. 


Please write a postal to know what I 
spent a lifetime in learning... It is a way to 
get well—often the only way. 

With the book I will send an order on 
your druggist for six bottles Dr. Shoop’s 
Restorative; and he will let you test it a 
month. ff satisfied, the cost is $5.50. If it 
fails, I will pay your druggist myself. 

Think what that means. On any other 
remedy such an offer would bankrupt the 
maker. But I have furnished my remedy 
to over half a million people on just those 
terms; and 39 out of each 40 have paid for 
it, because they were cured. ‘When it fails 
not a penny is wanted. 

My success comes from strengthening the 
inside nerves. I bring back the power that 
operates the vital organs. Nerve power 
alone can overcome this weakness. I pity 
the sick one who lets prejudice keep him 
from getting my 

Simply state which | Beok No. 1 on Dyspepsia, 
wen co want, and Rook NS: 3 on the Pikes, 

a Dr. Shoop, Box . & for “omen, 
542, Racine, Wis. H re 5, ee 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 


CLUBBING LIST! 
SAVE MONEY seizes 


YOUR READING MAT- 
TER THROUGH Us. 
Below is a list of some of the leading publications which 
we can furnish in combination with subscriptionsto our 
journal. In every case, subscribers «an save money by 
ordering their papers.c! us. The pricesin the lst do not 
apply to subscribers im foreign countries. In cdlumn A 
is given the regular retail price of each paper with ours; 
in column Bare net prices for BOWH when subscribed 
for in connection with our magazine. 
W—Weekly. M~—Monthly. S-M—Semi-Monthly, 
8-W—Sem!- Weekly. N—New. R—Revewal. 
A OUR MAGAZINE ONE YEAR ‘WITH B 
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obtain our low prices. mp these 
journals, write to th 
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received, send complaints, etr, direct to the publishers 
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New York Springfield, Mass. Ch 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


7 a a | *" 
STRONGER THAN STEEL AY 5 N 


This famous fence is woven of best steel made more dur- 
able by heavy galvanizing. Every rod is guaranteed. When it 
is put up—tighit—your fence troubles are ended for all time. 


ELLWOOD Wire FENCE 


stands heat and cold, storms, bulls, boys, horses, sheep and cattle. 
Made in six heights, from 18inch to58inch. Styles fora A purpose 
Best and cheapest diamond mesh wire fence. Get prices 
inevery town. If not handled by your dealer, write to 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO., Chicago, 
New York, San Francisco, 
y Denver. 
“ =\S an FEE GB 8 te seam eee ‘EEA Gf Fh 





FRUIT. 


Its quality influences the selling 
price. Profitable | fruit growing in- 
sured on/y when enough actual 


Potash 


is in the fertilizer. 

Neither guantity nor good guality 
possible without Potash. 

Write for our free books giving details. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York City. 

















fepeat. They don’t jam, catch, or fail to extract. 
In a word, they are the only reliable repeaters. 
Winchester rifles are made in all desirable 

4 ‘ i calibers, weights and styles; and are plain, 
partially or elaborately ornamented, suiting every 

’ purpose, every pocketbook,-and every taste. 


} ,¢ P27 W WINCHESTER AMMUNITION 
¢ made for all kinds of shooting in all kinds of guns. 


__Send name and address on a Postal 
FREE for our 164-page Illustrated Catalog. 


i WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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You Can Save} |{ “Thins 


Spaee, Money and Time are not 
| by the use of the what they, 


Webster ” 
seem. 
Vertical Gasoline “A chain is no 


Engine. stronger than its 


Takes only 25 sq. inches of weakest link.” 

a Seams are the “weak 

links” in metal boxes when 

exposed to the weather — 

al therefore a seemingly safe MAIL BOX 
re, easy running, no 

sig eat of order, "Aveolately wa safe way le"fa use. the practically, Seas oake 


t line of ee Heavy Steel Plate Box made only by t 


Webster Mfg. Co., 1078 W. 15th $t., Chi BOND STEEL POST CO., Asien, Mich. 




















DON’T READ THIS 





unp.ess you are looking for the best ALL HARD SPRING 
wire fence money can buy. Double strength coiled 
spring wire and stays, fastened with a patent steel lock 
without destroying the erongth of either wire. Cata- 
logue and prices for the askin 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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WIRE FENCE 


Heavy lateral! wires, heavy hard stee! stays, coiled spring 
wire, Sure Griplock. In strength, appearance and dura- 
bility, the Hard Steel cannot be excelled. W nite forcata- 
logueand prices. THE HARD STBEL WIRE FENCE CO. 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


DUPLEX MACHINE 


The only — field fence maker. Ball 
Automatic, simple, life-lasting. 


A lid Gan Oper 
— ey headed-boy.can take it apart and 
t together. . It makes most perfect 
ren cet ‘on ba *-4 and Barbed 
o on. 


















































‘Wireat Priees. - Catalogue Free. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
Bex D16 - Muncie, indiana. 





BEST IN THE WORLD! 
WANS’ AUCER (Used by U. 8. Government) 


? Post Holes, W ells, for ecuntresting Telegraph 
and Telephone Lines, Pros- ” 







peeting for Mineral, etc. ey 
es 
+ 

Sizes 4 to 10 in. $2.50. Thrice iy 





the work peogmolished with 

an “IWAN” than with others, 

Hi ighest Award World’s Fair. ag price to in- 
uce. Show this to iy mh dealer, or address 











ENGINES, BOILERS | 











AND MACHINERY. °| HAVE YOU SEEN THE PUMPS 
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—and hundreds of other jobs with the 
strength of 15 men. Most Convenient and 
useful power ever invented. Costs only TWO 
cents per hour torun. Especially adapted 
rs KING OF THE HE WOODS. _ Ber Saves, money nd to farm work. 


ne iT1isa NEW ENCINE mape sy 
al i Fairbanks yd 


E WE L DRILLING Morse &on, So 





















ore sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or Ompany _ Detroit Salt Lake City 
shallow wells in any rind of soil —z fy Mounted Louisville SanFrancisco 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers, Los An 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cag 
®perate them easily. Send for catalog. St. Portland, Ore. 
. WILLIAMS BROS.., Ithaca, N. Y. 








IWAN AN BROS., Streator, IIL 
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WE DON’T SAY 
fiat The PAGE is the best Senet, but we would 
like to see another as good Did you ever? 


PAGE WOVEN WIBE FENCE CO., ADBIAN, MICH. 






























































FENGE!# ST RoeacsT 
MADE, — Bull- 


strong, chicken- 
— & Sold to the Jarener ‘at Wholesale 
Fally Warranted. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO., 
Box 27, Wincheste ter, Indiana, U. 8. & 


FACTORY TO FARM 


at wholesale prices. The best fence on 
earth. atalogue FREE. 


THB CLEVELAND FENCE CO., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








BUY ONLY THE BEST. 


ailteciahent oon most hay in the shortest time; make the 
and even sized i=” get the most in @ car and 


tee freight, USE TH 
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Long 5 Feed Opening 


> BALING PRESS, 











Agricultural Books Ses¢ te SAN se 
New York, for Complete Catalog. 


COMPANY, Chicago or 











